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The growing interest of thinking people in the problem of 
Negro education is an indication of real insight into social 
necessities. The Southern University Race Commission gave 
definite shape to what was probably the opinion of most 
observers when, in an open letter to college men of the South 
a few years back, it expressed the following sentiment: 

“The South cannot realize its destiny if one-third of her 
population is undeveloped and inefficient. For our common 
welfare we must strive to cure disease wherever we find it, 
strengthen whatever is weak, and develop all that is unde- 
veloped. The inadequate provision for the education of the 
Negro is more than an injustice to him; it is an injury to the 
white man.” 

At the root of this conviction is an enlightened self-interest, 
seeking to assert itself in opposition to forces that might pos- 
sibly create an unhealthy condition in our social organism, 
or even in the long run deprive us of some of those achieve- 
ments that culture and civilization have won. A stimulus 
to further concern is the fact that the Negro is becoming in 
an ever increasing measure an element in the life of the entire 
nation. The question of adjusting the colored man is no longer 
one for the Southern States only. The recent Negro migra- 
tions lead us to suspect that at any moment the North and 
West may be called upon to share, in something more than a 
vicarious fashion, the burdens that result from the presence of 
the colored race in our society. 


EDUCATION AS A SOLUTION 


To say baldly that education will prove in large measure the 
lever of Negro elevation is to lay oneself open to the objec- 
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tion that the influence of religion is being minimized. True, 
a large number of those who profess a strong belief in the 
value of education as the means of Negro advancement have 
succeeded in giving their thought a slightly materialistic tinge. 
Negro leaders generally, including Booker T. Washington, 
have been accused of a certain blindness to the forces of spir- 
itual idealism. The criticism is probably too severe. Those 
who reflected on the Negro and his condition recognized that a 
sound physical basis is necessary for the development of per- 
sonality. This is a perfectly sensible view of human life, but 
admittedly liable to be over-stressed. Naturally where it is a 
question of the colored race, we are in little danger of exag- 
gerating its religious necessities. But that is not to say that 
we cannot supplement religious endeavor with activities of a 
secular nature, the while we entertain the hope that the latter 
may help in the attainment of the end that all have at heart— 
the building up of the Negro character to that degree where, 
standing in rightful relation to both God and man, it assumes 
its proper position in society. Whether we strive to reduce 
illiteracy among a people or to increase ownership of land, 
we are doing something that in the strictest sense has an ulti- 
mate religious value. 

But we have access to more pertinent considerations than 
those afforded by glittering generalities about the worth of 
education. The figures for death rate and prison population 
provide a startling insight into the serious problems of edu- 
cation within the Negro race. When we read that the death 
rate of the colored people is 24 per 1,000 as against 15 for 
whites, and that the prisons of the South Atlantic States have 
proportionally five times as many colored prisoners as white, 
we are brought into vivid contact with a situation that re- 
veals not only poverty and ignorance, but also the unfavor- 
able conditions under which colored people are compelled to 
live. Granting that Negroes have shown themselves capable 
of progress, and granting that in many instances Negroes by 
their industry, respect for law, desire for culture, and appre- 
ciative understanding of civilization’s demands have vindi- 
cated their right to stand on our level of progress, the fact 
remains that great sections of the colored race are still in an 
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environment that tends to produce individuals with dwarfed 
minds and a lowered moral vitality, not altogether unre- 
lated to the causes that have insured a lessening of the 
physical vitality. 

It is the hope of those who are giving their time, their 
money, their thought, in some cases their very lives for the 
welfare of the colored race, that the Negro may be able to 
conquer his enslaving conditions by a sane and efficient policy 
of education. This they desire to accomplish by helping the 
colored man to develop a character that shall have for its 
base a firm economic foundation and for its summit a thorough 
understanding of God and His law, that shall include a rou- 
tine of industrious habits, an enlightened head and a changed 
heart. In this way, it is thought, will the Negroes become 
self-sustaining, and even desirable members of the community. 
As one Southern writer expresses it: 

“Tt has never been found in all the world that a sane and 
thorough intellectual equipment has been detrimental to morals 
or to industrial efficiency. The Negro is no exception to this 
rule. It is not the educated Negro that fills our peniten- 
tiaries and jails, works in our chain gangs, and fills our poor- 
houses. These places are given over to the ignorant and the 
depraved. It is not the educated Negro that makes up our 
idle and vagrant class, that commits our murders, and de- 
spoils our women. Here again it is the illiterate and de- 
graded Negro. The trained Negro lives in a better home, 
wears better clothes, eats better food, does more efficient work, 
creates more wealth, rears his children more decently, makes 
a more decent citizen, and in times of race friction is always 
to be found on the side of law and order. These things seem 
to be worthy fruits, and whatever system produces them 
should have our approval. If we are to be fair to ourselves, 
fair to the section in which we live, and fair to the Negro 
race, we must see that a common school education is given 
to the majority, and that a more thorough and complete train- 
ing shall be given to the capable few who are to become the 
leaders of this race.” 

Such comparisons between the ignorant and the educated 
can certainly be made excessive, but as a plain matter of fact 
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they are in the present case substantially correct. In a recent 
circular appeal in behalf of Fisk University it is pointed out 
with pride that out of the many graduates from that institu- 
tion only one has ever been convicted of crime. 


PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Negroes are becoming more and more a factor in the solution 
of their own educational problem. In addition to furnishing 
a large proportion of the teaching force, they contribute an 
annual sum of money estimated at $500,000. Since the Civil 
War, Negroes have given, roughly, $30,000,000 for their own 
education. Most interesting in this connection is the group 
of schools, numbering 153, owned and maintained by the col- 
ored denominations. These schools are remarkable evidences 
of the determination of Negro people to help themselves. Such 
institutions as Fisk University, Meharry Medical College, and 
Atlanta University, on the other hand, furnish striking testi- 
mony to what can be accomplished through intelligent coop- 
eration of white people with the colored. 

The main responsibility for the education of the Negro 
should have fallen, it would seem, on the State and Federal 
authorities. The latter have endeavored in some manner to 
meet the problem presented by the Negro’s need of training. 
Howard University is a well-known instance of Federal inter- 
est. But State and National Governments have never pre- 
tended to satisfy the demands of the situation up to the full 
measure of their responsibility. So much so, that Negro 
schools in the aggregate form the most impoverished group 
of educational institutions in the United States. Public-school 
facilities are admittedly inadequate. During 1917-18 the 
entire outlay for Negro education from all sources was 
$17,456,710. Of this amount $13,000,000, or 1.2 per cent of 
the total expenditure for all education in the United States, 
was for Negro public schools. At the last census, there were 
twenty-eight States and Federal institutions of secondary and 
higher grade for Negroes. Damaging comparisons will readily 
suggest themselves from these few items. While nothing will 
excuse entirely the public neglect of Negroes in an educational 
way, there are certain considerations that should modify criti- 
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cism. Chief of these is the fact that the South, which has 
been mainly concerned, had to maintain a double system of 
schools on the comparatively limited resources of a section that 
has hardly yet recovered from the effects of a disastrous war. 
In spite of all, though, the inequalities of existing conditions 
constitute an emphatic appeal to State and Federal Gov- 
ernments for larger and more definite interest in Negro edu- 
cation. 

Philanthropic and religious agencies have supplied to some 
extent the lack of State and Federal activity. The former 
have in many cases taken the form of “Funds,” the resources, 
methods, and aims of which are sufficiently well known. It 
has been said of the white denominations that “they have ren- 
dered a most valuable service to the Negro race and to the 
South—one of the noblest ever rendered by the Christian 
Church in any land.” While the educational work of the 
Catholic Church among the Negroes is now extensive and 
important enough to win a place in any general report on 
Negro education, it must be remembered that as a body the 
Church is far behind others, as well in the sums contributed 
to the cause as in the amount of interest displayed and in the 
quantity and quality of scientific knowledge available for ref- 
erence to the Negro and his problems. Naturally, this is an 
anomaly. As a religious question, there is no ground for 
doubt or hesitation. As a social question, we are missing an 
excellent and convincing opportunity to manifest the Church’s 
real value to human life and progress. Furthermore, owing 
to the peculiarities of the situation, its great needs and the 
room that it affords for all who have something definite and 
intelligent to offer in the way of education, our Catholic col- 
ored school system stands an admirable chance of being ac- 
knowledged as a really useful part of the educational system 
of the nation, and of thus reflecting credit on the principles 
and aims of the entire Catholic school organization of the 
country. 


PHYSICAL OUTLINE OF CATHOLIC NEGRO EDUCATION 


The best way to get a comprehensive view of Catholic edu- 
cational results among the colored is to offer some figures. 
Statistics from Catholic sources are not available, or at least 
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not with any assurance of accuracy. But three years ago a 
government report contained a numerical summary of our 
work for Negroes. According to that report the total number 
of schools was given as 112, of which seven were designated 
“large or important,” while the rest were called “small or less 
important.” The latter group will easily be recognized as 
comprising the parochial schools. The “counted attendance” 
was reckoned at 13,507, of whom 13,443 were elementary pupils 
and 64 were pupils of secondary schools. The number of 
teachers at work in the schools was 404—384 white and 20 
Negro teachers. The annual income for current expenses was 
estimated at $150,000, while the value of the property of the 
seven large schools was approximately $500,000. 

This summary is now unsatisfactory, of course, because of 
late Catholic work for the Negroes has been advancing with 
relatively rapid strides. It would be safe to say, for example, 
that the number of schools would now be twenty or twenty- 
five more than in 1917, including an additional school in the 
class of “large or important.” In the same way the number 
of pupils attending the schools would have to be raised by 
at least two-thirds. The point is that even with these cor- 
rections the scope of Catholic enterprise for Negroes is still 
very restricted. 

The areas of greatest missionary activity are also the areas 
of greatest educational activity. There would be no import- 
ance in insisting on this apparently axiomatic assertion, were 
it not for the proof it affords that the Church’s actual repre- 
sentatives in the field appreciate their obligations. In such 
places schools are usually well equipped and well kept. They 
are, briefly, the equals of white parochial schools. 

There are all told today about 115 parochial schools for 
the colored. This includes both the schools of colored parishes 
and the schools for colored attached to white parishes, an 
arrangement common in Louisiana. Representatives of about 
a dozen sisterhoods may be found in the classrooms of the 
colored schools. Where sisters cannot be obtained, the teach- 
ing staff is supplied with colored lay teachers. In at least a 
half-dozen instances pastors have inaugurated in connection 
with the parish school a high-school department. Although 
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the work here is still somewhat rudimentary, there is enough 
interest and intelligence in the administration of these high 
schools to warrant the belief that they will very soon be doing 
in an efficient way what is expected of a high school. 

With very few exceptions the so-called “academies” con- 
ducted in behalf of colored girls should still be classed with 
parochial schools. They satisfy a purpose in so far as girls 
from families better fixed than their neighbors can obtain an 
education in refined surroundings, but they do not really give 
a higher education. They differ from the parochial school 
mainly in their emphasis on aesthetic interests. 

The type of special education furnished our colored boys 
and girls has been mostly of the industrial variety. There 
are two industrial schools for boys that are, according to a 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education, realizing the purposes 
for which they were established. These schools are St. Em- 
ma’s Industrial and Agricultural College, founded by Colonel 
and Mrs. Morrell and conducted by the Christian Brothers in 
Virginia, and St. Joseph’s Industrial School, established and 
maintained by the Josephite Fathers in Delaware. Other 
institutions are engaged in furnishing industrial training on 
a smaller scale. 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament have an excellent 
academy for girls in Virginia. The idea of this school is to 
turn out a steady stream of graduates who will be fit to 
teach, if they so wish, but who, at all events, will be pos- 
sessed of sufficient culture to make them at once an ornament 
and an example in their communities, and who will have at 
the same time an equipment of practical training that will 
render them useful in their homes. 

More general in aims than all these Xavier University, 
opened a few years ago by Mother Katharine Drexel in New 
Orleans, the avowed purpose of which is to expand so as 
ultimately to cover a good section of higher education. 

An institution unique in its way is St. Joseph’s College, 
conducted by the Josephite Fathers in Alabama, which was 
meant to prepare colored youths for efficient service, especially 
in the missionary and educational fields, and for intelligent 
and practical leadership among their own people. 
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POLICIES AND METHODS 


It is not probable that those directly responsible for the 
erection and maintenance of Catholic colored schools formu- 
lated any theory for the guidance and conduct of those schools. 
Theirs was regarded as a more practical task. They had to 
obtain floor space either by renting or building, to secure 
school equipment, to provide and pay teachers. They left 
courses to the principal and did not bother at all about meth- 
ods. Later on if they did wish to investigate such matters, 
they found themselves handicapped by a lack of technical 
knowledge. This they could not easily supply, because, while 
they might have access to the results of skill and experience 
in other educational fields, the problems with which their own 
field just bristled were far from ordinary. They appreciated 
the fact that schools were more than buildings, but they were 
satisfied if schools helped to conserve the faith of the pupils, 
and for the rest gave what secular knowledge went with tradi- 
tional methods and textbooks. 

There is every evidence that this period of crude organiza- 
tion is passing. Adequate buildings, comfortable seating 
facilities, sanitary accommodations, the whole material of 
physical equipment, still constitute a source of perplexing 
worry. What is meant is that the financial aspect of the 
Catholic colored schools is not the only one considered. Ques- 
tions of effectiveness are forcing themselves to the front. 
Such questions as: What are the fundamental differences be- 
tween white and colored education? What bearing has the 
history of the Negro in the determination of present educa- 
tional methods? How can the scheme of education be related 
to existing needs of the pupils? How can training be influ- 
enced so as to make the Negro a benefit to his community? 
All this, and much more, has brought to the surface of thought 
a few ideas that will undoubtedly serve as the foundation of 
a new era of practical efficiency. 

A consideration worthy of great emphasis is that the col- 
ored school should adapt itself to the needs of the pupil and 
the community. This will require that courses and methods 
be made more elastic. It is doubtful if anything like a stand- 
ard policy can be adopted for all sections throughout the 
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South. It is doubtful again, whether, on account of economic 
and psychological differences, the same courses of study and 
the same methods of teaching as are in vogue among the 
whites can be applied with equal success to the colored. The 
custom of fastening a stereotyped curriculum on Negro chil- 
dren without any regard to their environment, with its needs 
and opportunities, is, at the very least, shortsighted. In a 
region where Negro mortality is high instruction in hygiene 
and home sanitation is far more important than a course 
of Latin. The first function of a school here is evidently to 
help its pupils live. Or again, in a community in which 
Negroes are generally lacking in industrial efficiency courses 
in manual training will take precedence over others that bear 
on literary and professional callings. In a word, a slashing 
method of intelligent selection will have to be carried out 
through the whole structure of Negro education. Most men 
of common sense will approve, for what we should be after 
are better trained men and women who will be able to do effi- 
ciently the work they are called upon to perform in any 
community. 

This implies no lowering of individual worth. It is simply 
a recognition of the truism that personality can attain its full 
fruition only in society, and that education is vital in pro- 
portion as it trains for a life in society. The goal of social 
functioning is the development of personality. Personality 
reacts on social structure and cohesion. The two spheres of 
activity do not go on in separate circles, but rather as a circle 
within a circle. In this sense the individual has worth only 
in the community, where alone he has the power of full 
mental development. To train Negroes as if they were scat- 
tered units, to leave them under the impression that education 
is merely the acquisition of a few ideas of this and that, is not 
to train them at all. An excellent working illustration of 
the ideal here suggested is to be found in the practical educa- 
tional method of St. Emma’s Industrial and Agricultural 
College in Virginia. From the very moment of the student’s 
entry into the college he is impressed with the lesson of social 
responsibility. The spirit of cooperative efficiency is fostered 
in a number of small ways, such as clubs, drills, and the like. 
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But most compelling of all is perhaps the fact that the insti- 
tution is itself a community benefit. There is a general store 
at the college serving the surrounding country. There stu- 
dents in the various departments do work for the neighbors, 
and some of the products of the shop, such as wagons, are 
sold to business houses. Throughout the whole process care 
is taken to familiarize the boys with the necessity of honest 
labor, fair dealing in trade, and the general principles of 
social justice. 

Obviously we are here very close to the question of enter- 
prising teachers, well trained, quick to analyze a situation 
and resourceful in meeting it. The problem of good teach- 
ers is not an easy one to approach. It will be readily as- 
sumed that there is no surplus of Sisters for the colored 
schools. School opportunities are generally far in advance 
of the supply of teachers, and pastors are only too glad to 
get Sisters as fast as the communities can turn them out. 
Still, it seems imperative that at least a few capable ones 
should receive the benefits of full and special teacher-training, 
in order that they may serve as an example and an inspiration. 
Teachers in colored schools occupy a peculiarly important 
position and they have a task with which the country cannot 
well dispense; for in striving to produce better trained men 
and women, they are assisting materially in the development 
of helpful and friendly relations between the white and colored 
people of the South. At some time or other the splendidly 
unselfish labors of the Sisters in the colored schools will 
be properly estimated and assigned a rightful place in the 
general history of Catholic education in this country. 

Another significant need of colored schools is some sort of 
supervision. Too often the school is left to the responsibility 
of individuals who, no matter how good their intentions, can 
advance only up to a certain point and along certain familiar 
grooves. Such individuals may be discontented with results 
and they may sense greater possibilities, but because of lack 
of knowledge or initiative, they cannot remedy defects or 
stimulate progress. They would likely welcome the assistance 
of experts. 

A supervision that could be directed in some practical way 
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towards each and every teacher and that could help to bring 
school work into concrete relation with life would be in- 
valuable. Certainly it is neither economical nor sensible to 
have a lot of schools that are only nominally fulfilling their 
purpose. The details regarding the superintendents and their 
work would require careful thought and planning. But on 
the main point of their need there can be no doubt. It is 
hardly probable that even in places where there is a func- 
tioning diocesan director of schools, the latter can give to 
colored schools, with their different problems, their different 
outlook, and their different needs, the time or attention neces- 
sary. Supervision of the kind referred to demands men trained 
up to that expert level expected of any diocesan director, 
with additional equipment to meet the peculiar situatior of 
the colored race, as well as with the benefit of accessible counsel 
from men familiar with local conditions. Ultimately the work 
would comprise a number of field agents, under a general 
superintendent, who would give some or all of his time to 
actual observation and encouragement. Anyone who can see 
in this outline nothing but possibilities for meddlesome inter- 
ference must either lack vision or be unfamiliar with results 
obtained through similar methods by State and philanthropic 
bodies. 

These three elements of plasticity in forms and methods of 
instruction, well-trained teachers, and supervision constitute 
the general line of improvement needed in colored Catholic 
schools. It is obvious that some money would be required, but 
far less so than courage, interest, and intelligence. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


It is generaily felt that Catholics are behind in the matter 
of secondary education for the Negro. The reasons for this 
are too simply clear to be insisted upon. At the same time, 
there is a widespread sentiment that something must be done 
to remedy conditions. The high schools started in several 
parishes are due to this sentiment. 

Besides the ever-present financial difficulty, there is an added 
theoretical problem that confronts those who begin to study 
education for the Negro beyond the common school. This 
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has to do with the respective claims of the literary and indus- 
trial types of education. Most white people have been in- 
clined to look upon industrial and agricultural training as 
the primary want of the colored man. On the other hand, 
an ever-growing proportion of the Negro race, and nearly 
all its leaders, favor a literary education. Among the col- 
ored there can hardly be any doubt that desire is frequently 
being stimulated by the fallacious connection between educa- 
tion and the trade of a “gentleman.” 

Certainly we must give in large measure what the Negroes 
crave, but, it would seem, with some reservations created by 
the actual situation. In other words, full respect should be 
shown the colored man’s progressive aims to be bettered in an 
educational way, care being taken for the acquisition of 
results that are proximate and immediate. That this line 
of procedure is the only sound one is manifested by the history 
of other races that had to fight for their position in our society. 
It was only by keeping their eyes fixed on levels of possible 
achievement, a method of gradual conquest, that members of 
such races were able to attain heights that at the outset 
seemed impossible. We should not be repressing the Negro’s 
ideals and aspirations, but only guiding them as best we may. 
In proportion as our system of secondary education developed, 
an increasing number of colored men could be taken in as 
teachers or members of boards, procuring by this democratic 
plan the assurance that the aims and hopes of the race were 
being properly interpreted. Under the influence of such prin- 
ciples it would be excellent both for the cause of religion 
and the maintenance of our self-respect, if we could have at 
least one first-class college for literary and professional train- 
ing. It might be well, also, if we distributed the rest of our 
energy and resources in the interests of some half-dozen in- 
dustrial schools, excellently equipped and centrally located. 

Catholics have too long believed in the value of a sane and 
intellectual equipment to make any exception in the case of 
the colored race. It is not to be expected that we shall fail 
in this crisis of a people’s need. Beyond a doubt in the exist- 
ing Catholic colored schools the prime interest that Catholics 
have in education has been realized. What demands insistence 
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is the fact that no matter how keenly religious and moral con- 
siderations enter into our educational ideals, our schools have, 
and must carry, the additional burden of fitting their pupils 
for secular life. We do not build, fit out, and maintain 
schools simply for the sake of teaching the catechism when a 
Sunday-school system might answer the purpose as well. What 
we do aim at is to have a scheme of education that shall be 
thoroughly competent to do the work universally associated 
with plans of public education, but that shall embody be- 
sides sound spiritual and moral training. In other words, 
there is no precept of school efficiency incumbent on any set 
of educators to which we are not equally obliged. 


T. B. Moroney. 








A CANADIAN EDUCATIONIST OF THE 17TH CENTURY’ 


On April 17, 1620, there was born in Troyes, of the Province 
of Champagne, in Old France, the first schoolmistress of Mon- 
treal, Marguerite Bourgeoys, the foundress of the Institute 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame de Montreal. Her ter- 
centenary will be celebrated this year in many parts of the 
Dominion of Canada, and in the United States, for, from her 
first schoolhouse on St. Paul Street, opened at the end of 1657, 
many homes of education have branched out over this conti- 
nent for primary, secondary and normal-school teaching, of 
which more than 135 exist today, with a clientele of about 
41,000. Montreal should be proud of such a citizen. 


THE CALL TO CANADA 


In 1653 Marguerite Bourgeoys was invited to New France 
by Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve, governor of Mon- 
treal and its founder in 1642. He was then on a visit to 
France to obtain fresh recruits, else he would have to abandon 
Ville Marie, which his settlement was called, as a forlorn hope. 
This practical young lay woman came with the object of 
teaching when there should be children to direct; but truth to 
tell, there were none yet, for, during its first twelve years of 
existence, the Fort Perilous of New France was no place for 
homemaking and child bearing, the few men and fewer women 
(one of whom was Jeanne Mance, the foundress of the Hotel 
Dieu Hospital) living within the fort enclosure almost en- 
tirely, in deadly fear of the incessant Iroquois attacks. 


PIONEER SOCIAL WORK 


For four years Marguerite found herself sadly needed as a 
social worker among the bachelor artizan-soldiers of the fort 
and the newcomers (about a hundred) who began to take up 
land and build their homes on what was to be St. Paul Street. 
Then, too, she had to organize the girls, who had come over 


*Reprinted from The Montreal Gazette. 
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with her, and to help them to manage their households. In 
the spring of 1657 she was helped by the settlers she had aided 
to lay the stone foundations of the first Bonsecours Church, 
which she wished to be a place of pious pilgrimage and also, 
according to Montgolfier, a meeting place for the young women 
whom she especially desired to organize. Although the work 
was suspended that autunm, she had the satisfaction of seeing 
the little shrine erected in 1675—the first stone church in Mon- 
treal—and opened as a place of pilgrimage and a chapel of 
ease for the Sulpicians, who still have charge today. 


THE SULPICIAN “SEIGNEURS” 


In July, 1657, the long-expected Sulpicians arrived, to be the 
permanent resident clergy and to relieve the Jesuits, who by 
agreement had the care of the Mission until the congregation 
of priests founded in 1642, especially for the Montreal ven- 
ture, by Jean Jacques Olier, at St. Sulpice, in Paris, had been 
trained. The Abbe Olier would have come himself, but he 
died on April 2, 1657, shortly before their departure. It must 
be remembered that Olier was, with De la Dauversiere, the co- 
founder of the Company of Montreal, whose members had 
maintained the upkeep of the settlement out of their private 
pockets, not for gain, but to rear up a young church at Ville 
Marie which was “to rival the fervor of the primitive church.” 
The numbers of the original associates had been gradually 
dwindling in such a way that the onus of seigneurship of the 
island was becoming vested in the faithful Olier and his Sul- 
picians, who still found the funds, so that a few years later 
the charter of the original company passed over by special 
act of transfer March 9, 1663, to them in their own name. 
Hence it is that the “Gentlemen of the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice” became the Seigneurs of the Island of Montreal. They 
were men of vision, and steadfastness of purpose. Their 
advent in 1657 was practically as “The Seigneurs.” Already 
great projects were on foot; they would build the first parish 
church and erect the first canonical parish, but first of all they 
must make provision for a parish school. This is the beginning 
of the well-known benefactions of the Seminary for education 
in this city. 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL IN “BASSE VILLE” 


This was Marguerite Bourgeoys’ opportunity. A disused 
stable was found, one of the few stone buildings of the period, 
and she opened it as a school on St. Catherine’s Day. It is 
commonly thought to be that of St. Catherine of Alexandria, 
November 25, 1657, though it may be that of St. Catherine of 
Sienna, April 30, 1658. Certain it is that the act of formal 
donation was made by Maisonneuve, acting for the Seigneurs, 
is dated January 28, 1658. Her own memoirs, written in 
her old age, tells us that “Four years after my arrival, M. de 
Maisonneuve was good enough to give me a stone stable to 
make a school of it and to lodge therein persons to conduct it. 
This stable had served as a dovecot and a home for cattle. It 
had a granary and a loft to sleep in, to which it was neces- 
sary to ascend by an outside staircase. I had it cleared and 
a chimmey put in, and all that was needful for school keeping. 
I entered on St. Catherine’s Day. Masoeur Marguerite Pacaud 
(who was afterwards Madame La Montagne) then lived with 
me, and there I tried to enroll the few boys and girls who 
were capable of learning lessons.” 

The site of the first school, thirty-six by eighteen feet, with 
forty-eight perches of land adjoining, is today located on the 
south side of St. Paul Street, between St. Dizier Lane and 
St. Lawrence Boulevard extension, on the ground where Mid- 
dleton and Gilmour have their stores, the block immediately 
east of St. Dizier Lane being dwelt upon by St. Dizier, her 
neighbor. The St. Lawrence Boulevard, extended in 1912, cuts 
right through the later extensions on the south side of St. Paul 
Street, but it has left the site of the school at the corner. 
Surely a tablet should be there placed soon to mark the site of 
what was probably the first stone schoolhouse in North 
America! 

Till about 1661, when the Sulpician Souart, who delighted 
to style himself “Superior of the Seminary, first Curé of the 
town, and first schoolmaster of the district,” formed a boys’ 
school, she had mixed classes. In addition, in her home she 
had the care of two orphans, Jean Derochers and Jeanne 
Loisel, the first girl born in Montreal, to live to any age, as 
well as several Indian girls, whom she also mothered. Later 
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on, after the Mountain Mission fort or reserve for domiciled 
Christian Iroquois, Hurons and Algonquins was commenced 
in 1676, she undertook with her companions in 1680 to teach 
the Indian girls and instructed the women in knitting, lace- 
making and the like arts. The two Martello towers on Sher- 
brooke Street West recall their school (W.) and their 
home (E.). 


“LA CONGREGATION” 


Hardly had she set up classes when she began to gather the 
girls too old to go to school, but to whom she gave supplemen- 
tary and continuation lessons, but especially forming them 
into a pious sodality, so that her home began soon to be famil- 
iarly known as “La Congregation,” forecasting her subsequent 
famous institute of today. In 1658 she went to France, re- 
turning next year with three teaching helpers, who lived with 
her, as lay women, but following, by mutual consent and volun- 
tarily without canonical vows, a methodical form of life—the 
basis of her future religious community, which was not, how- 
ever, formally and canonically recognized by the Church till 
1698, forty-five years after her arrival in New France. During 
the long interval she gained gradually a number of other self- 
sacrificing associates, who taught gratuitously during the day 
and supported themselves early and late by external work of 
a humble nature for the habitants, such as sewing, tailoring, 
etc., for, requiring no dowry from her followers, she enjoined 
on them the love of hard work, and manual arts, and by rigid 
economy, poor food, simple clothing and the barest of lodging 
and household furnishing, they managed to acquire property 
which they were able to retain. 

A contemporary, Dollier de Casson, the ex-soldier, Curé of 
the parish and first historian of Montreal, wrote of them 
in 1672 thus: 

“What I admire about these young women is that, being 
without means, and willing to teach gratuitously, they have, 
nevertheless, acquired, by the grace of God, and without being 
a charge to anyone, houses and lands in the Island of 
Montreal.” 

He does not mention these, but here is a summary up to 
1672: 
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PIONEER SOCIAL SETTLEMENT HOUSE 

In July, 1662, from Charly dit St. Ange a lot three-quarters 
of an arpent (c. an acre), on which there was a house. This 
stood at the northwest corner of St. Jean Baptiste and St. 
Paul Streets, not far from the schoolhouse. This house, known 
as “La Providence,” she turned into a hostel to receive the 
Filles du Roi, who arrived regularly by the ships from France, 
They were pensioners of the King’s bounty, often of good but 
impoverished families, living in the orphanages of Paris, and 
sent as willing and prospective brides to a more or less woman- 
less colony. These Marguerite received, mothered, instructed 
in domestic science, prepared them for the day of their mar- 
riage and followed them in their after careers. Later on, her 
companions founded a “Providence” at Quebec, and continued 
that at Montreal till 1692, when there were others to carry 
on such a work, which was beginning to interfere with her 
more formal scholastic vocation. 

In the same year (1662), on August 22, she acquired the 
prairie St. Gabriel, and, on October 31, twenty perches of 
land to the river edge (probably near the school grounds). 

In 1667, the stable-school and dwelling becoming too small, 
she built another on the same spot, “large enough to lodge 
twelve persons.” The great Intendant Talon visiting it, this 
year, mentions in his census that there were at the Congrega- 
tion “four girls ready for marriage.” 


ST. GABRIBL FARM 


In the following year (1668), on August 29, she bought the 
next house and grounds to the east from the widow of Claude 
Fezeret, while on September 21 she acquired from Francois 
Leber, at Point St. Charles, a land of 200 arpents in superficies, 
on which there was “a stone house.” This is the famous 
St. Gabriel farmhouse, which, though added to, stands in per- 
fect condition today, keeping most of its original features— 
to the delight of archeologists—so that the privileged may 
study the furniture, the carpentering, the oaken staircases, 
with never an iron nail, but oaken pins to secure them, and 
many other side issues which help the mind to reconstruct 
the social life of the seventeenth century in Canada. Oppo- 
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site there is the Ile St. Paul, or Nuns’ Island, lying in the 
St. Lawrence. The farm is in communication with that on 
the island; a flag being waved, a boatman rows to the main- 
land for visitors, messages, mail and provisions. Both of 
these properties are owned by the Congregation today; but 
St. Paul Island was not so early an acquisition. 

Somewhere about the above period Marguerite Bourgeoys 
received from the Seigneurs of the seminary a concession of 
sixty arpents situated near Lake St. Joseph, to which other 
arpents were added by M. de Bretonvilliers, Superior of the 
Seminary in Paris, who was the chief Seigneur, the Montreal 
Seigneurs being his representatives. Thirty-five of these ar- 
pents she put under cultivation, constructing a granary and 
putting a farmer in charge. She also received a land called 
“Le Bon Pasteur,’ on Ile Jesus, on the Back River to the 
north, and furthermore the Ile Heron, at the foot of the 
Lachine Rapids, in the St. Lawrence. But these two lands 
were never acquired through the Seigneurs of Montreal, being 
outside their possessions. 

But the nascent congregation could not employ much out- 
side help. Sister Crolo was chief farmer. Novices like Marie 
Barbier led the cows to the pasturage, milked them, carried 
corn to the mill on their necks and brought it back in the 
form of flour and, says Marie in her “Memoires,” she was “the 
laughing stock of those who have known her in the world,” 
for she was the daughter of a notable in the city, none other 
than Gilbert Barbier, the carpenter-architect of the fort, its 
chapel and also one of the first three church wardens ap- 
pointed to its successor, the first quasi-parochial chapel, on 
St. Paul Street, known as the Hotel Dieu Chapel, where Dol- 
lard and his band met before their famous exploit at the Long 
Sault, in 1660. Finally in 1672, on the south side of St. Paul 
Street, she entirely rebuilt an enlarged “Congregation” on 
the former sites and beyond, for she was, as we shall relate, 
beginning to receive a meed of civic and ecclesiastical stability 
and the future looked indeed rosy. Alas, this stone building, 
an imposing monument of Montreal’s progress at the time, only 
stood for about a decade later, for on the night of December 
6-7, 1683, a terrible fire consumed the block, two of her com- 
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panions perishing in the flames, one being her niece, Mar- 
guerite Soumillard. 


SECOND SITE—IN “HAUTE VILLE” 


After the fire, nothing daunted, these brave women deter- 
mined to leave Basse Ville, or lower town, and build in Haute 
Ville, or upper town, as the portion between St. Paul Street 
and Notre Dame Street, on the rising slope, now being used 
for homes, was called. There they would erect a more solid, 
more commodious and more regular community block, with 
a school and a pensionnat, for the best families were their 
patrons. So Marguerite Bourgeoys began next year, rich in 
hope alone, for she had not a sou, says the Governor-General 
de Denonville, and later with only forty, according to Madame 
Juchereau, of Quebec. But she had some land, as follows: 
There was the land bought from St. Ange in 1662 (three- 
fourths arpent) plus another one-quarter arpent, already ac- 
quired from his family when his two daughters joined the 
associates, and two-thirds of an arpent (adjoining the Hotel 
Dieu on the northwest), which they received from the semi- 
nary in exchange for some marshy, uncleared land near Ver- 
dun, originally acquired from the town major, Zacharie Du- 
puis, Sieur de Verdun. There they remained till they suffered 
their next great loss in the fire of April 1, 1768. In 1693, 
there was added the Congregation Church, the predecessor of 
the famous shrine of Notre Dame de Pitie, known to so many 
of us. This was founded by Jeanne Leber, who stipulated that 
she should be allowed to enclose herself as a recluse in a 
portion reserved behind the sanctuary, and there she lived from 
1694 to her death in 1714, but before this, in 1713, she pro- 
vided funds for the extension of the pensionnat. The first 
chapel of Notre Dame de Victoire was erected close by in 
1718 as result of a vow to commemorate the saving of New 
France in 1711, by the destruction by the elements of the 
fleet of Sir Hovenden Walker in the Lower St. Lawrence. 


FINAL SUCCESS AS FOUNDRESS 


All the above efforts to obtain property were to prove the 
ability of the Congregation to be self-sustaining, for there 
was a desire to be recognized as an ecclesiastical corporation. 
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Already in 1669 an informal permission had been granted 
by Bishop Laval, which was formally ratified in 1676, when 
he recognized them in quality as “filles seculieres”—not as a 
religious organization, canonically erected, but as a teaching 
body of approved learning and morals, competent to extend 
their establishments in his diocese. In 1671 Marguerite had 
also received the civic charter of stability by letters patent 
from the King, through the intervention of Talon and the 
Minister Colbert, on the occasion of a special visit to France 
for the purpose. Thus fortified the sisters thenceforward 
adopted the black formal dress that is closely followed today, 
and which was then worn at that period by women of the 
middle class in France, but in a variety of hues. 

In 1693 Marguerite Bourgeoys, now advanced in age, resigned 
her superiority to Marie Barbier, the first Canadian member of 
her organization, but she still fought for the final official 
status from the Church, and in particular to stave off the 
purpose both of Laval and his successor to make the congre- 
gation an enclosed nunnery and a branch of the teaching 
Ursulines of Quebec, at this period ecclesiastical approbation 
being seldom fully given to bodies of women living among the 
people. In fact the Congregation was one of the first pioneer 
institutions to receive it, which came at last when Bishop 
St. Vallier accepted their rules and formally and fully recog- 
nized it in 1698. Having accomplished her life vocation, the 
foundress died at Montreal on January 12, 1700, her funeral 
orations being pronounced by two historians, Dollier de Cas- 
son, the aged octogenarian, and his successor at the seminary, 
Francois Vachon de Belmont, author of the small, but im- 
portant History of Canada. The “Venerable” Margaret Bour- 
geoys left a reputation for heroic virtue. This has been con- 
firmed by Rome in its decree of June 10, 1910. The process 
for that of “Sanctity” is now before the Ecclesiastical Curia. 


THE VERDICT OF HISTORY 

Her success as an educationist may be gauged by relying 
on the safe judgment of Francois Xavier Charlevoix, the his- 
torian, facile princeps, of New France. By order of the King 
he visited the French colonies of the Western Hemisphere for 
several years. On returning he made bis report, but his book, 
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the “Histoire et Description Generale de la Nouvelle France,” 
did not appear until 1744. There (Livre VIII, Vol. 1, 343) 
he says: 

“A city (Montreal) began to grow, the foundation of which 
constitutes one of the fairest ornaments of New France. Mon- 
treal owes it to Marguerite Bourgeoys. With no other re- 
source, but her courage and her trust in God, she undertook 
to afford all the young persons of her sex, no matter how poor 
or destitute, an education which many girls, even of good 
families, do not receive in the best-ordered kingdoms. She 
succeeded to that degree that you constantly behold with re- 
newed astonishment women in the very depth of indigence 
and want, perfectly instructed in their religion, ignorant of 
nothing they should know how to employ themselves use- 
fully in their families, and who by their manner of express- 
ing themselves and their politeness, are not inferior to the 
most carefully educated amongst us. This is the just meed 
of praise rendered to the Sisters of the Congregation by all 
who have made any stay in Canada.” 

This tribute from a French scholar from France, together 
with his well-known testimony to the excellence and purity 
of the French tongue as used in this colony under the French 
régime, is a severe indictment against those thoughtlessly pre- 
suming to stigmatize it, and its descendants as lacking in edu- 
cation and refinement. 

Of the success of the teaching ability of the daughters of 
the Congregation of today, let the tens of thousands of their 
pupils on this continent testify. 

As the Congregation of Marguerite Bourgeoys was efficient 
in her day, so are those of the present institution which is 
but the lengthened shadow of a great name. 


EXTENSIONS AFTER FIRE OF 1768 


Nore.—After the fire of 1768 the “Congregation” was rebuilt 
and entered the September of the same year. The chapel of 
Notre Dame de Victoire being rebuilt in 1769, stood until the 
beginning of the twentieth century; the church reconstructed 
at the same time was rebuilt in 1856 to receive the famous 
statue of “Notre Dame de Pitie,” and this shrine, quaintly 
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picturesque, was a delight to the citizens till 1912, when the 
vandals destroyed another old link between the French and 
English régime. This was when the St. Lawrence Boulevard 
was extended through the “Congregation grounds” to the river. 
It could well have been left standing, as an island shrine, 
breaking the monotony of the boulevard. The history of the 
mother house and pensionnat down town (formerly upper 
town) is as follows: They stood, being occasionally remod- 
eled or enlarged, notably in 1845, till recent times. In 1654 a 
second pensionnat was added on the mountain slope at Villa 
Maria, formerly “Monklands,” the residence of the Governor- 
General, Lord Elgin, the down-town pensionnat being removed 
in 1860 to Mont Ste. Marie on Guy Street, after it had been 
used previously as St. Patrick’s Hospital, a branch of the 
Hotel Dieu, and before that as a Baptist College, being now a 
boarding and day school conducted by the Congregation Sis- 
ters. In 1880 the old mother house was transferred near to 
Villa Maria, but their magnificent structure was burned down 
in 1893, when they returned to the old home down town. 
There also was housed in 1899 the Normal School for Girls, 
opened that year by the Sisters and conducted by them for 
the government of the province. 


PRESENT MOTHER HOUSE AND COLLEGE 


In July, 1908, the magnificent romanesque group of build- 
ings on Sherbrooke Street, at the west corner of Atwater 
Avenue, were opened for the mother house and temporary home 
of their Notre Dame College, for the higher education of young 
women, receiving their degrees from the University of Laval 
and now from that of Montreal. On January 14, 1914, the 
Normal School down town was transferred to a similar im- 
posing, though smaller, edifice, on the opposite side of Atwater 
Avenue. The work of demolition on the ancient site was then 
quickly completed. But not a tablet is to be seen in the 
vicinity recording the sites of two historic shrines of the settle- 
ment house, “La Providence,” or of the original first stone 
stable-schoolhouse or its successors, extending over a period of 
250 years of pioneering educational work by Marguerite Bour- 
geoys and the institute she founded for Montreal! 
Witi1amM Henry ATHERTON. 
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PASTORAL LETTER 
Or THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BisHops oF THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Though men are divided into various nationalities by reason of 
geographical position or historical vicissitude, the progress of 
civilization facilitates intercourse and, normally, brings about 
the exchange of good offices between people and people. War, 
for a time, suspends these friendly relations; but eventually it 
serves to focus attention upon them and to emphasize the need 
of readjustment. Having shared in the recent conflict, our 
country is now engaged with international problems and with 
the solution of these on a sound and permanent basis. Such a 
solution, however, can be reached only through the acceptance 
and application of moral principles. Without these, no form of 
agreement will avail to establish and maintain the order of the 
world. 

Since God is the Ruler of nations no less than of individuals, 
His law is supreme over the external relations of states as well 
as in the internal affairs of each. The sovereignty that makes a 
nation independent of other nations does not exempt it from its 
obligations toward God; nor can any covenant, however shrewdly 
arranged, guarantee peace and security, if it disregard the divine 
commands. These require that in their dealings with one 
another nations shall observe both justice and charity. By 
the former, each nation is bound to respect the existence, integrity 
and rights of all other nations; by the latter, it is obliged to assist 
other nations with those acts of beneficence and good will which 
can be performed without undue inconvenience to itself. From 
these obligations a nation is not dispensed by reason of its 
superior civilization, its industrial activity or its commercial 
enterprise; least of all, by its military power. On the contrary, 
a state which possesses these advantages is under a greater 
responsibility to exert its influence for the maintenance of justice 
and the diffusion of good will among all peoples. So far as it 
fulfils its obligation in this respect, a state contributes its share 
to the peace of the world: it disarms jealousy, removes all ground 
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for suspicion and replaces intrigue with frank cooperation for the 
general welfare. 

The growth of democracy implies that the people shall have 
a larger share in determining the form, attributions and policies 
of the government to which they look for the preservation of 
order. It should also imply that the calm deliberate judgment 
of the people, rather than the aims of the ambitious few, shall 
decide whether, in case of international disagreement, war be 
the only solution. Knowing that the burdens of war will fall 
most heavily on them, the people will be slower in taking 
aggressive measures, and, with an adequate sense of what 
charity and justice require, they will refuse to be led or driven 
into conflict by false report or specious argument. Reluctance 
of this sort is entirely consistent with firmness for right and 
zeal for national honor. If it were developed in every people, 
it would prove a more effectual restraint than any craft of 
diplomacy or economic prudence. The wisest economy, in fact, 
would be exercised by making the principles of charity and 
justice an essential part of education. Instead of planning 
destruction, intelligence would then discover new methods of 
binding the nations together; and the good will which is now 
doing so much to relieve the distress produced by war would be 
so strengthened and directed as to prevent the recurrence of 
international strife. 

One of the most effectual means by which states can assist 
one another is the organization of international peace. The need 
of this is more generally felt at the present time when the meaning 
of war is so plainly before us. In former ages also the nations 
realized the necessity of compacts and agreements whereby the 
peace of the world would be secured. The success of these 
organized efforts was due, in large measure, to the influence of 
the Church. The position of the Holy See and the office of 
the Sovereign Pontiff as Father of Christendom were recognized 
by the nations as powerful factors in any undertaking that had 
for its object the welfare of all. A “Truce of God” was not to 
be thought of without the Vicar of Christ; and no other truce 
could be of lasting effect. The Popes have been the chief 
exponents, both by word and act, of the principles which must 
underlie any successful agreement of this nature. Again and 
again they have united the nations of Europe, and history records 
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the great services which they rendered in the field of interna- 
tional arbitration and in the development of international law. 

The unbroken tradition of the Papacy with respect to inter- 
national peace has been worthily continued to the present by 
Pope Benedict XV. He not only made all possible efforts to 
bring the recent war to an end, but was also one of the first 
advocates of an organization for the preservation of peace. In 
his Letter to the American people on the last day of the year» 
1918, the Holy Father expressed his fervent hope and desire 
for an international organization, “which by abolishing con- 
scription will reduce armaments, by establishing international 
tribunals will eliminate or settle disputes, and by placing peace 
on a solid foundation will guarantce to all independence and 
equality of rights.”” These words reveal the heart of the Father 
whose children are found in every nation, and who grieves at 
the sight of their fratricidal struggle. That they were not then 
heeded or even rightly understood, is but another evidence of 
the degree to which the passions aroused by the conflict had 
warped the judgment of men. But this did not prevent the 
Pontiff from intervening in behalf of those who were stricken 
by the fortunes of war, nor did it lessen his determination to 
bring about peace. To him and to his humane endeavor, not 
Catholics alone, but people of all creeds and nationalities, are 
indebted for the example of magnanimity which he gave the 
whole world during the most fateful years of its history. 


EpvucaTION 

The interests of order and peace require that our domestic, 
social and national relations be established on the solid basis of 
principle. For the attainment of this end, much can be done 
by wise legislation and by organized effort on the part of asso- 
ciations. We are confident that such effort and enactment will 
hasten the desired result. With their practical sense and their 
love of fairness, the American people understand that our 
national life cannot develop normally without adequate pro- 
tection for the rights of all and faithful performance of duty 
by every citizen. And as they united to secure freedom for 
other nations, they now will strive together to realize their 
country’s ideals. 

Once more, however, we must emphasize the need of laying a 
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sure foundation in the individual mind and conscience. Upon 
the integrity of each, upon his personal observance of justice 
and charity, depends the efficacy of legislation and of all endeavor 
for the common good. Our aim, therefore, should be, not to 
multiply laws and restrictions, but to develop such a spirit as 
will enable us to live in harmony under the simplest possible 
form, and only the necessary amount of external regulation. 
Democracy, understood as self-government, implies that the 
people as a whole shall rule themselves. But if they are to rule 
wisely, each must begin by governing himself, by performing his 
duty no less than by maintaining his right. 


NEED OF SOUND EDUCATION 


Inasmuch as permanent peace on a sound basis is the desire 
of all our people, it is necessary to provide for the future by 
shaping the thought and guiding the purpose of our children 
and youth toward a complete understanding and discharge of 
their duties. Herein lies the importance of education and the 
responsibility of those to whom it is entrusted. Serious at all 
times, the educational problem is now graver and more complex 
by reason of the manifold demands that are made on the school, 
the changes in our industrial conditions, and, above all, by 
reason of the confusion and error which obscure the purpose of 
life and therefore of true education. 

Nevertheless, it is mainly through education that our country 
will accomplish its task and perpetuate its free institutions. 
Such is the conviction that inspires much of the activity dis- 
played in this field, whether by individuals or by organizations. 
Their confidence is naturally strengthened by the interest which 
is taken in the school, the enlarged facilities for instruction and 
the increased efficiency of educational work. 

But these again are so many reasons for insisting that education 
shall move in the right direction. The more thorough it becomes, 
the greater is its power either for good or for evil. A trained 
intelligence is but a highly tempered instrument, whose use must 
depend on the character of its possessor. Of itself knowledge 
gives no guarantee that it will issue in righteous action, and much 
less that it will redound to the benefit of society. As experience 
too plainly shows, culture of the highest order, with abundance 
of knowledge at its command, may be employed for criminal 
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ends and be turned to the ruin of the very institutions which 
gave it support and protection. While, therefore, it is useful to 
improve education by organizing the work of the schools, enriching 
the content of knowledge and refining the methods of teaching, 
it is still more necessary to insure that all educational activity 
shall be guided by sound principles toward the attainment of its 
true purpose. 


PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


The Church in our country is obliged, for the sake of principle, 
to maintain a system of education distinct and separate from 
other systems. It is supported by the voluntary contributions 
of Catholics who, at the same time, contribute as required by 
law to the maintenance of the public schools. It engages in the 
service of education a body of teachers who consecrate their 
lives to this high calling; and it prepares, without expense to 
the state a considerable number of Americans to live worthily 
as citizens of the Republic. 

Our system is based on certain convictions that grow stronger 
as we observe the testing of all education, not simply by calm 
theoretic discussion, but by the crucial experience of recent 
events. It should not have required the pitiless searching of 
war to determine the value of any theory or system, but since 
that rude test has been so drastically applied and with such 
unmistakable results, we judge it opportune to restate the 
principles which serve as the basis of Catholic education. 

First: The right of the child to receive education and the 
correlative duty of providing it are established on the fact that 
man has a soul created by God and endowed with capacities 
which need to be developed for the good of the individual and 
the good of society. In its highest meaning, therefore, education 
is a cooperation by human agencies with the Creator for the 
attainment of His purpose in regard to the individual who is 
to be educated, and in regard to the social order of which he is 
a member. Neither self-realization alone nor social service alone 
is the end of education, but rather these two in accordance with 
God’s design, which gives to each of them its proportionate 
value. Hence it follows that education is essentially and 
inevitably a moral activity, in the sense that it undertakes to 
satisfy certain claims through the fulfilment of certain obliga- 
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tions. This is true independently of the manner and means 
which constitute the actual process; and it remains true, whether 
recognized or disregarded in educational practice, whether this 
practice include the teaching of morality, or exclude it, or try to 
maintain a neutral position. 

Second: Since the child is endowed with physical, intellectual 
and moral capacities, all these must be developed harmoniously. 
An education that quickens the intelligence and enriches the 
mind with knowledge, but fails to develop the will and direct it 
to the practice of virtue, may produce scholars, but it cannot 
produce good men. The exclusion of moral training from the 
educative process is more dangerous in proportion to the 
thoroughness with which the intellectual powers are developed, 
because it gives the impression that morality is of little importance, 
and thus sends the pupil into life with a false idea which is not 
easily corrected. 

Third: Since the duties we owe our Creator take precedence of 
all other duties, moral training must accord: the first place to 
religion, that is, to the knowledge of God and His law, and must 
cultivate a spirit of obedience to His commands. The per- 
formance, sincere and complete, of religious duti¢s ensures the 
fulfilment of other obligations. 

Fourth: Moral and religious training is most efficacious when 
it is joined with instruction in other kinds of knowiedge. It 
should so permeate these that its influence will be felt in every 
circumstance of life, and be strengthened as the mind advances 
to a fuller acquaintance with nature and a riper experience with 
the realities of human existence. 

Fifth: An education that unites intellectual, moral and religious 
elements is the best training for citizenship. It inculcates a 
sense of responsibility, a respect for authority and a considerate- 
ness for the rights of others, which are the necessary foundations 
of civic virtue—more necessary where, as in a democracy, the 
citizen, enjoying a larger freedom, has a greater obligation to 
govern himself. We are convinced that, as religion and morality 
are essential to right living and to the public welfare, both should 
be included in the work of education. 

There is reason to believe that this conviction is shared by a 
considerable number of our fellow-citizens who are not of the 
Catholic faith. They realize that the omission of religious 
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instruction is a defect in education and also a detriment to 
religion. But in their view the home and the church should give 
the needed training in morality and religion, leaving the school 
to provide only secular knowledge. Experience, however, con- 
firms us in the belief that instead of dividing education among 
these several agencies, each of them should, in its own measure, 
contribute to the intellectual, moral and religious development 
of the child, and by this means become helpful to all the rest. 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE 


In order that the educative agencies may cooperate to the best 
effect, it is important to understand and safeguard their respective 
functions and rights. The office of the Church instituted by 
Christ is to “teach all nations,” teaching them to observe what- 
soever He commanded. This commission authorizes the Church 
to teach the truths of salvation to every human being, whether 
adult or child, rich or poor, private citizen or public official. 

In the home with its limited sphere but intimate relations, 
the parent has both the right and the duty to educate his children; 
and he has both, not by any concession from an earthly power,but 
in virtue of a divine ordinance. Parenthood, because it means 
cooperation with God’s design for the perpetuation of human 
kind, involves responsibility, and therefore implies a correspond- 
ing right to prepare for complete living those whom the parent 
brings into the world. 

The school supplements and extends the educational function 
of the home. With its larger facilities and through the agency 
of teachers properly trained for the purpose, it accomplishes in a 
more effectual way the task of education, for which the parent, 
as a rule, has neither the time, the means nor the requisite 
qualifications. But the school cannot deprive the parent of his 
right nor absolve him from his duty in the matter of educating his 
children. It may properly supply for certain defiviencies of the 
home in the way of physical training and cultivation of manners: 
and it must, by its discipline as well as by explicit instruction, 
imbue its pupils with habits of virtue. But it should not, 
through any of its ministrations, lead the parent to believe that 
having placed his children in school, he is freed from responsi- 
bility, nor should it weaken the ties which attach the child to 
parent and home. On the contrary, the school should strengthen 
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the home influence by developing in the child those traits of 
character which help to maintain the unity and happiness of 
family life. By this means it will cooperate effectually with the 
parent and worthily discharge its function. 

Since the child is a member not only of the family but also of 
the larger social group, his education must prepare him to fulfil 
his obligations to society. The community has the right to 
insist that those who as members share in its benefits shall possess 
the necessary qualifications. The school, therefore, whether 
private or public as regards maintenance and control, is an 
agency for social welfare, and as such it bears responsibility to the 
whole civic body. 

While the social aspect of education is evidently important, it 
must be remeinbered that social righteousness depends upon 
individual morality. There are virtues, such as justice and 
charity, which are exercised in our relations with others; but 
there is no such thing as collective virtue which can be practiced 
by a community whose individual members do not possess it in 
any manner or degree. For this very reason the attempt to 
develop the qualities of citizenship without regard for personal 
virtue, or to make civic utility the one standard of moral 
excellence, is doomed to failure. Integrity of life in each citizen 
is the only sure guarantee of worthy citizenship. 


FUNCTION OF THE STATE 


As the public welfare is largely dependent upon the intelligence 
of the citizen, the state has a vital concern in education. This 
is implied in the original purpose of our government which, as 
set forth in the preamble to the Constitution, is “to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In accordance with these purposes, the state has a right to 
insist that its citizens shall be educated. It should encourage 
among the people such a love of learning that they will take the 
initiative and, without constraint, provide for the education of 
their children. Should they through negligence or lack of means 
fail to do so, the state has the right to establish schools and take 
every other legitimate means to safeguard its vital interests 
against the dangers that result from ignorance. In particular 
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it has both the right and the duty to exclude the teaching of 
doctrines which aim at the subversion of law and order and 
therefore at the destruction of the state itself. 

The state is competent to do these things because its essential 
function is to promote the general welfare. But on the same 
principle it is bound to respect and protect the rights of the 
citizen and especially of the parent. So long as these rights 
are properly exercised, to encroach upon them is rot to further 
the general welfare but to put it in peril. If the function of 
government is to protect the liberty of the citizen, and if the 
aim of education is to prepare the individual for the rational 
use of his liberty, the state cannot rightfully or consistently 
make education a pretext for interfering with rights and liberties 
which the Creator, not the state, has conferred. Any advantage 
that might accrue even from a perfect system of state education 
would be more than offset by the wrong which the violation of 
parental rights would involve. 

In our country government thus far has wisely refrained from 
placing any other than absolutely necessary restrictions upon 
private initiative. The result is seen in the development of our 
resources, the products of inventive genius and the magnitude 
of our enterprises. But our most valuable resources are the 
minds of our children; and for their development, at least the 
same scope should be allowed to individual effort as is secured to 
our undertakings in the material order. 

The spirit of our people is in general adverse to state monoply, 
and this for the obvious reason that such an absorption of control 
would mean the end of freedom and initiative. The same con- 
sequence is sure to follow when the state attempts to monopolize 
education; and the disaster will be greater inasmuch as it will 
affect, not simply the worldly interests of the citizen, but also 
his spiritual growth and salvation. 

With great wisdom our American Constitution provides that 
every citizen shall be free to follow the dictates of his conscience 
in the matter of religious belief and observance. While the state 
gives no preference or advantage to any form of religion, its own 
best interests require that religion as well as education should 
flourish and exert its wholesome influence upon the lives of the 
people. And since education is so powerful an agency for the 
preservation of religion, equal freedom should be secured to both. 
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This is the more needful where the state refuses religious instruc- 
tion any place in its schools. To compel the attendance of all 
children at these schools would be practically equivalent to an 
invasion of the rights of conscience, in respect of those parents who 
believe that religion forms a necessary part of educaton. 

Our Catholic schools are not established and maintained 
with any idea of holding our children apart from the general body 
and spirit of American citizenship. They are simply the concrete 
form in which we exercise our rights as free citizens, in conformity 
with the dictates of conscience. Their very existence is a great 
moral fact in American life. For while they aim, openly and 
avowedly, to preserve our Catholic faith, they offer to all our 
people an example of the use of freedom for the advancement of 
morality and religion. 


Our Hicuer Destiny 


The adjustment of the relations which we have considered 
is intended to further our welfare on earth. That mankind 
through freedom and peace should advance in prosperity is a 
large and noble aim. But it is not the ultimate aim of human 
existence; nor is it the highest criterion whereby the value of 
all other ends and the worth of our striving for any of them can 
be rightly determined. “For we have not here a lasting city, 
but we seek one that is to come” (Heb. xiii, 14). We look for 
“a City that hath foundations; whose builder and maker is God” 
(Ibid., xi, 10). 

In the light of our higher destiny we can judge and surely 
appraise the things which men desire, which they hate or despise 
or fear. We can see in their true perspective the manifold 
changes of the world, and in their right proportion its losses 
and gains, its achievements and failures. We can understand 
the confusion, the dismay and the dread of what may come, 
which have clouded the vision of many. For these are the final 
result of the vast experiment whereby the world would have 
proven its self-sufficiency. To those who imagine that humanity 
has outgrown the need of religion, that result is bewildering. 
To the Catholic mind it brings distress, but no perplexity. It 
repeats with an emphasis proportioned to the weight of disaster 
the lesson which history has written again and again as the 
meaning of such upheavals. 
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“They shall perish, but thou shalt continue; and they shall 
all grow old as a garment. And as a vesture shalt thou change 
them, and they shall be changed; but thou art the salf-same, 
and thy years shall not fail” (Heb. i, 11, 12; Ps. ci, 27, 28). 
What is declared in these words as regards the heavens and the 
earth, is likewise true of our human affairs. And the more fully 
we realize that change is the law of our existence, the more readily 
should we turn our thought, with humble confidence, toward our 
Creator and His eternal law. 

As we look upon the record which the past unfolds, we cannot 
but note that it is filled with the struggles of mankind, with 
their building up and tearing down, with searchings for truth 
which often end in illusion, with strivings after good which lead 
to disappointment. The very monuments whic) were reared to 
celebrate human triumph remain simply to tell of subsequent 
downfall. Not rarely, the greatness of human achievement is 
learned from the vast extent of its ruins. 

But above all, standing out clearly through the mists of error 
and the grosser darkness of evil, is One, in raiment white and 
glistering, who has solved the problem of life, has given to sorrow 
and pain a new meaning and, by dying, has overcome death: 
“Jesus Christ yesterday, and today; and the same forever” 
(Heb. xiii, 8). 

There are numberless paths, but the Way is one. There are 
many degrees of knowledge, but only one Truth. There are 
plans and ideals of living, but in real fulfilment there is only one 
Life. For none other than He could say: “I am the way and 
the truth and the life” (John xiv, 6). 

Pray, therefore, dearly beloved, that the spirit of Jesus Christ 
may abide with us always, that we may walk in His footsteps in 
justice and charity, and that the blessing of God may descend 
abundantly upon the Church, our country and the whole American 
people. 

Given at Washington, in Conference, on the 26th day of 


September, in the year of our Lord, 1919. 
In his own name and in the name of the Hierarchy, 
* James CarprnaL GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 























THE RADICALISM OF SHELLEY AND ITS SOURCES’ 
By Danret J. McDona.p, PH.D. 


INTRODUCTION 


The following study of the development of the religious and 
political views of Shelley is made with the view to help one in 
forming a true estimate of his work and character. 

That there is a real difficulty in correctly estimating the 
life and works of Shelley no one acquainted with the varied 
judgments passed upon him will deny. Professor Trent claims 
that there is not a more perplexing and irritating subject for 
study than Shelley.* By some our poet is regarded as an angel, 
a model of perfection; by others he is looked upon as “a rare 
prodigy of crime and pollution whose look even might infect.” 
Mr. Swinburne calls him “the master singer of our modern 
poets,” but neither Wordsworth nor Keats could appreciate 
his poetry. W. M. Rossetti, in an article on Shelley in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, writes as fol- 
lows: “In his own day an alien in the world of mind and 
invention, and in our day scarcely yet a denizen of it, he ap- 
pears destined to become in the long vista of years an inform- 
ing presence in the innermost shrine of human thought.” 
Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, in one of his last essays, 
writes: “But let no one suppose that a want of humor and 
a self-delusion such as Shelley’s have no effect upon a man’s 
poetry. The man Shelley, in very truth, is not entirely sane, 
and Shelley’s poetry is not entirely sane either.” Views so 
entirely different, coming as they do from such eminent critics 
are surely perplexing. Nevertheless, there seems to be a light 
which can illuminate this difficulty, render intelligible his 
life and works, and help us to form a just estimate of them. 
This light is a comprehension of the influence which inspired 
him in all he did and all he wrote—in a word, a comprehension 
of his radicalism. A great deal of the difficulty connected 
with the study of Shelley arises from ignorance concerning 


‘A dissertation submitted to the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

*Trent, The Authority of Criticism and Other Essays. 
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radicalism itself. I shall therefore begin by giving a short 
description of its nature and function. 

To many, radicalism is suggestive only of revolution and 
destruction. In their eyes it is the spouse of disorder and the 
mother of tyranny. Its devotees are wild-eyed fanatics, and 
in its train are found social outcasts and the scum of humanity. 
To others, radicalism presents a totally different aspect. 
These admit that it has been unfortunate in the quality of 
many of its adherents, but at the same time they claim that 
it has proven itself the mainspring of progress in every sphere 
of human activity. It is depicted as the cause of all the re- 
forms achieved in society. Without it old ideas and principles 
would always prevail, and stagnation would result. “Conserva- 
tive politicians,” says Leslie Stephen, “owe more than they 
know to the thinkers (radicals) who keep alive a faith which 
renders the world tolerable and puts arbitrary rulers under 
some moral stress of responsibility.”* 

Although radicalism is a disposition found in every period 
of history, still the word itself is of comparatively recent 
origin. It first came into vogue about the year 1797, when 
Fox and Horne Tooke joined forces to bring about a “radical 
reform.” In this epithet one finds the idea of going to the 
roots of a question, which was characteristic of eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophy. Then the expression seems to have disap- 
peared for a time. In July, 1809, a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review says: “It cannot be doubted that there is at the mo- 
ment ...a very general desire for a more ‘radical’ reform 
than would be effected by a mere change of ministry.”? It was 
not until 1817, however, that the adjective “radical” began to 
be used substantively. On August 18, 1817, Cartwright wrote 
to T. Northmore: “The crisis, in my judgment, is very favor- 
able for effecting an union with the radicals, of the better 
among the Whigs, and I am meditating on means to promote 
it.” In 1820 Bentham wrote a pamphlet entitled Radicalism 
Not Dangerous, and in this work he uses the word “radicalists” 
instead of “radicals.” 

For a long time the word “radical” was a term of reproach. 


‘English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Chap. X. 
*Cf. Halevy, La Revolution et la Doctrine de L’Utilite. 
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Sir Fowell Buxton, speaking of the Radicals, says he was 
persuaded that their object was “the subversion of religion 
and of the constitution.” 

Since that time a radical has come to mean any root-and- 
branch reformer; and radicalism itself may be defined as a 
tendency to abolish existing institutions or principles. As 
soon as either of these seems to have outlived its usefulness, 
radicalism will clamor for its suppression. Discontent, then, is 
a source of radicalism. This, however, is of a dual nature— 
discontent with conditions and discontent with institutions or 
principles. Many conservatives indulge in the former, only 
radicals in the later. Again radicalism is not a mere “tearing 
up by the roots,” as the word is commonly interpreted, but is 
rather, as Philips Brooks writes, “a getting down to the root 
of things and planting institutions anew on just principles. 
An enlightened radicalism has regard for righteousness and 
good government, and will resist all enslavement to old forms 
and traditions, and will set them aside unless it shall appear 
that any of these have a radically just and defensible reason 
for their existence and continuance.” 

Radicalism thrives where conditions are favorable to a 
change in ideals. It aims to establish new institutions or to 
propagate new principles and this presupposes new ideals. As 
the habits of a man tend to correspond to his ideals, so too 
the institutions of a nation conform in a broad way to its 
ideals. In England during the Middle Ages the institutions 
of the country were strongly influenced by the religious ideal; 
later on, when the nation’s ideal became national glory, they 
assumed a political character; and now they reflect the domi- 
nant influence which the economic ideal has exerted during the 
past century. The ideals of a people than are bound to undergo 
changes, and these are sometimes, though not always, for a 
nation’s good. They are developed in the main by an increase 
in knowledge and by industrial change. Institutions, how- 
ever, do not keep pace with this advance in ideals; and as a 
consequence discontent results and radicalism is born. 

Moreover, institutions are never an adequate expression of 
the ideal. “Men are never as good as the goodness they know. 
Institutions reveal the same truth. The margin between what 
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society knows and what it is” makes radicalism possible. In 
his introduction to The Revolt of Islam, Shelley expresses the 
same thought: “The French Revolution may be considered 
as one of those manifestations of a general state of feeling 
among civilized mankind produced by a defect of correspond- 
ence between the knowledge existing in society and the im- 
provement or gradual abolition of political institutions.” The 
greater that this defect of correspondence becomes, the more 
intense will be the radicalism that inevitably ensues. 

Radicals want a change. The extent of this change differ- 
entiates them fairly well among themselves. Some would 
completely sweep away every existing institution. Thus Shel- 
ley thought the great victory would be won if he could extermi- 
nate kings and priests at a blow. 

Let the axe 
Strike at the root, the poison-tree will fall’ 
Others would be content with changes of a far less radical 
character. Burke, in his early life, was the most moderate 
of these. At a time when the British constitution was sorely 
in need of reform he said concerning it: “Never will I cut it 
in pieces and put it in the kettle of any magician in order 
to boil it with the puddle of their compounds into youth and 
vigor; on the contrary, I will drive away such pretenders; 
I will nurse its venerable age and with lenient arts extend a 
parent’s breath.” Between these two extremes many different 
degrees of radicalism obtain. In his Ecce, Convertimur ad 
Gentes, Arnold writes: “For twenty years I have felt con- 
vinced that for the progress of our civilization here in England 
three things were above all necessary: a reduction of those 
immense inequalities of condition and property among us of 
which our land system is the cause, a genuine municipal sys- 
tem, and public schools for the middle class.” 

A just appreciation of the radicalism of Shelley’s poetry 1s 
impossible without a knowledge of the function of radicalism, 
and so it must be considered a little more in detail. 

An attempt to abolish an institution is sure to encounter 
the opposition of those whose interests are bound up with 
that institution. The good that it has accomplished in the 


*Queen Mab, Canto IV. 
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past is sufficient warrant for defending it against the onslaught 
of its assailants. Le bien c’est Vennemi du mieux. No matter 
how inadequate the institution in queston may now be, it will 
still be championed by the great majority; and were it not 
for the radicals’ enthusiasm and faith in their cause their 
opposition would be in vain. As a witty exponent of home- 
spun philosophy expresses it: “Most people would rather be 
comfortable than be right.” They may see that a change is 
needed, but they hold on to the old order of things as long 
as possible. Long before 1789 the French nobility realized that 
they should give up their claims to exemption from taxation, 
yet they retained them all until forced to relinquish them. 
Had the “privileges” been less conservative, the Revolution 
would never have occurred. It may be said then that radical- 
ism is born of conservatism. Without it might would be right 
and anything like justice would be well-nigh impossible. 

Another factor in the development of radicalism is the 
inertia of mind and will of a great many people. Most persons 
are not easily induced to undertake anything that requires 
some exertion. They prefer to sit back and let others bear the 
burdens of the day and its heat. A good example of this is 
the indifference shown by the French Catholics towards the 
oppressive legislation of their rulers. Fortunately, however, 
in those countries where free scope is given to the individual 
and where liberty of speech is firmly established there will 
always be found some who are ever ready to take the initiative 
in demanding a change. Their radicalism tends to counteract 
the influence of this sleeping sickness. It holds up to men 
the ideal and inflames them with a desire of attaining it. 

Again, the emotions do not move as fast as the intellect. 
They will cling to their objects long after the intellect has 
counselled otherwise. 


A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 


Radicalism presents to men an ideal state where everybody 
is bright and free and happy; and thus helps to detach the 
affections from beliefs and institutions which are no longer 
helpful. The emotions may not adhere to the radicals’ scheme, 





*Samuel Butler, Hudibras. 
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but they are at least freed from their old bondage and can 
embrace the reforms of the less conservative. The influence 
that radicalism exerts in this way is a very powerful one. 
Everybody knows Carlyle’s famous outburst of rhetoric bear- 
ing on this point: “There was once a man called Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. He wrote a book called 7'he Social Contract. It 
was a theory and nothing but a theory. The French nobles 
laughed at the theory, and their skins went to bind the second 
edition of the book.” 

The strength of radicalism lies in the fact that it is poetical 
and philosophical. Through philosophy it makes its influence 
felt on a country’s leaders, through poetry on the citizens them- 
selves. Andrew Fletcher, of Saltown, has said: “Let me 
write a country’s songs, and I don’t care who makes its laws.” 
The poet and the radical are brothers. Both live on abstrac- 
tions. As soon as they particularize their mission fails; the 
one ceases to be a poet and the other a radical. In his admir- 
able essay on Shelley, Francis Thompson tells clergymen that 
“poetry is the preacher to men of the earthly as you of the 
Heavenly Fairness.” According to Saint-Beuve “the function 
of art is to disengage the elements of beauty, to escape from 
the mere frightful reality.” Substitute radicalism for poetry 
and art in these quotations and they would still be true. 
Emerson calls the poets “liberating gods.” The ancient bards 
had for the title of their order: “Those who are free through- 
out the world.” “They are free and they make free.” This 
is exactly what one would write about radicals. Poetry and 
radicalism then go hand in hand. When radicalism is in the 
ascendant, poetry will throb with the feverish energy of the 
people. It will not only be more abundant, but it will show 
more of real life—the stuff of which literature is made. In 
conservative times questions concerning life do not agitate 
men’s minds to any great extent. People take things as they 
find them. Set men a thinking, however, place new ideals be- 
fore them, and then you get a Shakespeare and a Milton or a 
galaxy of sparkling gems such as scintillated in the dawn 
of the nineteenth century. 

We find then two tendencies which always exist in any 
progressive society—radicalism and conservatism. Both have 
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appeared in connection with every phase of thought and hu- 
man activity. Either, as Emerson has said, is a good half 
but an impossible whole. One is too impetuous, the other 
is too wary. The one rushes blindly into the future, the other 
clings too much to the past. There is constant warfare be- 
tween the two for the mastery. In a progressive community 
neither of them is in the ascendant for any length of time. 
A period of radicalism is inevitably followed by one of con- 
servatism and vice versa. The pendulum swings to one extreme 
and then back again to the other. As long as human nature 
will be what it is, our institutions will be defective, and change 
will be the order of the day. This no doubt results in progress, 
which Goethe has compared to a movement in a_ spiral 
direction. 

This action and reaction is reflected in the literature of a 
nation. No matter what definition of literature we may ac- 
cept, whether it be Newman’s personal use of language, Swin- 
burne’s imagination and harmony, or Matthew Arnold’s criti- 
cism of life, it will alwayg be found that literature is a crys- 
tallization of the ideals of the age. This is true both of poetry 
and of prose. The poet is not an isolated individual. On 
the contrary, he is peculiarly sensitive to the influences which 
surround him. He is the revealer and the awakener of these 
influences. “And the poet listens and he hears; and he looks 
and he sees; and he bends lower and lower and he weeps; 
and then growing with a strange growth, drawing from all 
the darkness about him his own transfiguration, he stands 
erect, terrible and tender, above all those wretched ones— 
those of high place as well as those of low, with flaming eyes.”* 


(To be continued) 


*Open Court. 








CARDINAL GIBBONS’ LETTER TO THE HIERARCHY 


October 15, 1920. 


Rr. Rev. Dear BisHor: 

In view of the approach of the First Sunday in Advent, set 
down by Our Holy Father for the Annual Collection in favor 
of the Catholic University of America, I take the liberty of 
laying before you and commending to you the appeal of our 
great national Catholic school of higher learning for your cor- 
dial support, and for the continued cooperation of your faithful 
clergy and generous laity. 

It is admitted by all that the Catholic University has had 
a large share in the happy development of our American 
Catholic life in the last three decades. Quite apart from its 
daily service to Holy Church and to human learning, it has 
called into being and nourishes generously educational works 
of a high order of religious helpfulness and merit. We owe to 
the Catholic University of America, the Catholic Sisters Col- 
lege, of whose usefulness there is but one opinion. By the 
training afforded the Sisters and the Diocesan superintendents 
of schools it has been most helpful to Catholic primary educa- 
tion. Trinity College, our first Catholic graduate school for 
women, arose and flourishes through the encouragement and 
devotion of the university authorities and professors. Cath- 
olic summer schools for our teaching sisterhoods, now growing 
in number, owe their origin to the university. The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, that monumental and unparalleled work of 
American scholarship, yet new to such complicated and diffi- 
cult undertakings, recognizes cheerfully its debt to the uni- 
versity. 

In general all our larger American Catholic movements 
have turned naturally to the university for sympathy and sup- 
port, and have been welcomed. It created and sustains the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, to whose labors 
we owe in no small measure our new and more practical in- 
terest in Catholic charities, and their increased efficiency. It 
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is the parent of the Catholic Educational Association, and 
shares its merits in respect of educational thought and life. 
I need not add that its patriotic attitude during the great war 
won for the American hierarchy additional respect and confi- 
dence on the part of the American people. In union with the 
University of Louvain it is publishing the works of the Orien- 
tal Fathers, an enterprise interrupted by the war, but begun 
again, and which in due time will honor the American Cath- 
olic Church as the patron of religious learning. It has wel- 
comed thirteen religious orders within its gates, and has 
greatly benefited among them the cause of good studies whereby 
their efficiency is so highly increased. The secular clergy in 
turn have found in the university a rich source of scholarly 
culture in all the sciences, ecclesiastical and secular, and 
owe to it in large measure a broader outlook on the duties and 
opportunities of the clergy as the representative and agent of 
Holy Church in the new conditions of life, religious and secu- 
lar, that we must henceforth meet. It would be unjust not 
to mention the useful writings of its professors in various 
departments of knowledge, and the self-sacrificing devotion 
of many among them who have never refused, from whatever 
distance, the call of religion or charity, education or patriot- 
ism. Their learning and good will have never been wanting 
whenever we undertook to formulate, as on the occasion of 
the recent Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy, the great truths 
of the Christian life and order, teaching and discipline. 

I do not say too much when I affirm that every diocese 
in the United States now profits, directly or indirectly, by the 
Catholic University, and that it brings to every American 
bishop no small encouragement and consolation as often 
as he looks back to those days when his order had no 
foothold at the National Capital. If within the brief space of 
one generation, without hurting local Catholic development, 
hampered by youth and poverty, we have been able to obtain 
from the university so much of permanent value, what may we 
not look for when it begins to enjoy that more active fraternal 
support to which our Holy Father benignly invites us in his 
recent letter to the American Hierarchy. His paternal words 
of confidence and praise are so honorable for the entire episco- 
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pal order that they deserve to be most widely known as com- 
fort and encouragement for our clergy and people. He says: 

We have followed with joy its marvelous progress so closely 
related to the highest hope of your Churches, and for this Our 
good will and the public gratitude are owing principally to 
Our Beloved Son the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore and 
to the Rector of the University, our Venerable Brother, the 
Titular Bishop of Germanicopolis. While praising them, how- 
ever, we do not forget your own energetic and zealous labors, 
well knowing that you have all hitherto contributed in no 
smal] measure to the development of this seat of higher studies, 
both ecclesiastical and secular. Nor have we any doubt but 
that, henceforth, you will continue even more actively to 
support an institution of such great usefulness and promise 
as is the University. 

The Bishops themselves on the occasion of their recent 
meetings at the university, have been able to appreciate the 
solid advance it had made in the way of general Catholic 
service and the rich possibilities always latent in an educa- 
tional institution so completely their own and capable of 
such splendid development, once it is warmly urged upon the 
generosity of the faithful. It is safe to say that nowhere can 
large sums of money be used to better educational advantage 
than in widening and strengthening the foundations laid by 
our predecessors in faith and hope. 

Quite naturally, the university has become a center of 
Catholic social service in the way of public meetings, con- 
ventions, etc., almost the entire summer of recent years being 
filled with them. In this way its buildings, professors, and 
equipment make regularly an appreciable return to the church 
for their cost and maintenance, quite apart from their proper 
academic uses. As the great institution develops, this public 
service at the National Capital will become yearly more valu- 
able, perhaps even more necessary. 

Much yet remains to be done before the university is fully 
equipped to represent Holy Church before the American peo- 
ple in the broad fields of religion, philosophy, letters, science, 
government, law, education, charity, and the living questions 
of our time. Our new Catholic life, coming up from our pri- 
mary schools and our colleges, calls urgently for the happy 
completion of the university, as the natural center of the 
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vast educational work to which we have so courageously and 
so successfully devoted ourselves since the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. As the sole survivor of that venerable 
assembly, I may say that the hopes which it centered on the 
new foundation for Catholic higher education have been real- 
ized in a very satisfactory measure, all obstacles and difficul- 
ties considered. The ardent desire of our venerable brethren 
of thirty years ago has taken shape in a noble and extensive 
site, many buildings, many professors, numerous students, 
houses for secular and religious ecclesiastics, a rich library, 
splendid laboratories, and above all, the intelligence and 
practice of a great university, all of which was lacking to 
us a generation ago. 

I need not remind you that the endowment of the uni- 
versity has not kept pace with its material growth. The funds 
acquired have been donated mostly for specific purposes, 
chairs, scholarships, etc., which makes it impossible to use 
them for the general development of the university. They 
must be and are kept intact. Nor need I remind you of the 
considerable increase in the expenses of the university, to meet 
which it has only the support and goodwill of our Hierarchy, 
and the generosity of our faithful people. It is they indeed 
who have held up our hands in the past and to them we con- 
fidently appeal, as instructed and encouraged by the Bishops, 
for the necessary means to accomplish the great intellectual 
works of the new generation. 

I appeal to you, therefore, most earnestly, Venerable 
Brother, to aid the university in these days of its rapid 
growth, particularly by increasing the Annual Collection, re- 
peatedly accorded and blessed by the Apostolic See. In this 
way the university would receive from your generous people 
a regular contribution in keeping with their certain duty to 
Catholic higher education, with their increased resources, and 
with the greatly increased expenses of this central work of 
Catholic leadership, service, public honor and opportunity. 

The years of my earthly life are drawing to a close, and in 
the way of nature I must ere long appear before my judge. [| 
could have no greater happiness in these remaining years 
than to know that the Catholic University of America was 
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placed on a solid basis for the present, in keeping with its 
admitted needs, with its encouraging growth and progress, and 
with the educational interest of our Catholic people. IF THE 
ANNUAL COLLECTION WERE AT LEAST DOUBLED IN EVERY Di0- 
CESE, THE UNIVERSITY WOULD BE PLACED ON A SATISFACTORY 
BASIS FOR THE PRESENT, AND WE COULD REJOICE THAT THE 
FRUITS OF THE LABORS AND SACRIFICES OF THE PAST HAD BEEN 
SECURED TO THE COMING GENERATION. 

Hoping that you will extend to the university, in a larger 
measure than ever, your valuable sympathy and support, I 
remain, 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Chancellor of The Catholic University of America, 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENTS 


The National Committee on Mathematical Requirements 
held a meeting at Lake Delavan, Wisconsin, on September 2, 
3, and 4, at which a number of reports were discussed and 
adopted. A report on The Revision of College Entrance Re- 
quirements received the greatest amount of discussion. It 
includes a general discussion of the present problems con- 
nected with college entrance requirements in mathematics, 
a report of an investigation recently made by the Na- 
tional Committee concerning the values of the various topics 
in elementary algebra as preparation for the elementary 
college courses in other subjects and a suggested revision of 
the definitions of entrance units in elementary algebra and 
plane geometry. In connection with the suggested require- 
ments in plane geometry a list of fundamental propositions 
and constructions is attached. This list includes the proposi- 
tion which may be assumed without proof or given informal 
treatment, a list of the most fundamental theorems and con- 
structions from which it is intended that questions on entrance 
examination papers other than originals be chosen and a list 
of subsidiary theorems. It is proposed to prepare a mimeo- 
graphed edition of this list of propositions and constructions 
at the earliest possible moment for the benefit of such teachers 
as may desire to make use of it in connection with their classes 
during the coming year. A copy will be sent to any person 
interested upon application to the Chairman of the Committee 
(J. W. Young, Hanover, N. H.). 

A preliminary draft on Mathematics in Experimental 
Schools was discussed at this meeting. Mr. Raleigh Schorling 
of the committee has spent over a year collecting material for 
this report. It is hoped that it will be ready for publication 
early next spring. The report will be an extensive one and will 
describe in detail the work actually done in mathematics in 
experimental schools throughout the country. 

Miss Vevia Blair of the committee presented her report on 
the Present Status of Disciplinary Values in Education. 
It gives a critical review of the complete literature con- 

657 
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cerning the experimental work on the transfer of training as 
well as an evaluation of this literature terminating in the 
formulation of certain propositions concerning disciplinary 
values which appear justified by the experimental work. A 
particularly valuable feature of the report would seem to lie 
in the fact that a large majority of the most prominent 
psychologists in the country appear to be ready to subscribe 
to the propositions formulated. 

Professor E. R. Hedrick presented a report which he pre- 
pared at the request of the National ‘Committee on “The 
Function Concept in Secondary School Mathematics.” This 
report also will be published in the near future and is intended 
ultimately to form a part of the final report of the Committee 
on the Reorganization of the First Courses in Secondary 
School Mathematics. (A preliminary report on this subject 
was published for the committee by the U. 8. Bureau of Educa- 
tion last February as Secondary School Circular No. 5). 

A preliminary report on Junior High School Mathematics 
is in the press of the U. 8. Bureau of Education and should 
soon be ready for distribution. The National Committee 
desires the assistance of its cooperating organizations, 
which now number about seventy, in the revision of this 
preliminary report. Comments, suggestions and criticisms 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee not later 
than January Ist in view of the fact that the committee 
expects to take up the formulation of its final report on this 
subject immediately after this date. 

A subcommittee under the chairmanship of Professor C. N. 
Moore is preparing a report on “Elective Courses in Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Schools.” A committee under the chair- 
manship of Professor David Eugene Smith is preparing a 
report on “The Standardization of Terminology and Symbol- 
ism,” and Professor R. C. Archibald is preparing one on “The 
Training of Teachers.” 

The work of the National Committee and its recommenda- 
tions were discussed in teachers’ classes at the summer sessions 
of colleges, universities and normal schools throughout the 
country. Addresses on the work of the Committee were given 
as follows: By Mr. Raleigh Schorling at Harvard University ; 
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by Professor E. R. Hendrick at the universities of Texas and 
of Oklahoma; and by Mr. J. A. Foberg at the universities of 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

Present indications point to the fact that the work of the 
National Committee will have a prominent place on the pro- 
grams of most teachers’ organizations throughout the country 
during the coming year. The National Committee stands 
ready as before to help in every possible way in the preparation 
of such programs and will be glad to furnish material for 
discussion. 

It will also be pleased to furnish speakers for such meetings 
to the extent of its ability. 


EDUCATION ON SAFETY 


Education in matters of safety and accident prevention 
through the public and parochial schools and the colleges is 
the most important factor of all in combating the menace of 
deaths and injuries from accidents in industry, in the home 
and in public accidents, is the opinion of R. C. Richards, 
retiring president of the National Safety Council. Mr. 
Richards, in an address at the recent Ninth Annual Congress 
of the National Safety Council held at Milwaukee, Wis. (Sept. 
27 to Oct. 1), said: 

“The teaching of Safety in the public and parochial schools 
and in colleges is in my opinion the most important thing the 
National Safety Council has to do, and it is the quickest and 
best way to spread the Safety propaganda and to prevent 
accidents, not only in industries but in the homes and in public 
places. Nearly all accidents are preventable, not, as we used 
to think, inevitable. If we can inculcate in the mind of a child 
when it is impressionable, just as it is taught the religion of 
its mother and the three R’s, that it must be careful, that life, 
vision and limb are the most valuable assets it has with which 
to make the battle of life, and that when they are once lost 
they can never be gotten back, we will have done, in my 
opinion, more than can be accomplished in any other way to 
make Safety First the vital interest in the life of every person 
that it should be. 

“We want to remember that the next generation of men and 
women who will be the brains'and brawn of our industries 
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will be the boys and girls who are now in our schools, and if 
they come out of the schools and into the industries with an 
understanding of the principles of Safety First, there will be 
a different record of accidents than that made by the present 
generation of chance-takers—both employers and employees— 
human life and limb will have a different value, and the Na- 
tional Safety Council will attain the standing, not only in this 
country but in the world, that it should have. 

“The pioneer work that has been done by Dr. Payne and Mr. 
Whitney along this line is entitled to the grateful thanks and 
appreciation not only of this Congress but of the whole 
country, and some day they will receive the recognition to 
which their work entitles them. 

“Many cities, communities and school districts—Milwaukee 
among the number—are now teaching Safety in the schools or 
are organizing to do so. In 1917 Wisconsin passed the 


following law: 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS: (a) It shall be the duty of each 
teacher in a public school in the state of Wisconsin to devote 
not less than thirty minutes in each month during which such 
school is in session to instructing the pupils thereof as to ways 
and means of preventing accidents. 

(b) The State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
prepare and publish at the expense of the state a book con- 
veniently arranged in chapters or lessons for the purpose of the 
instruction provided in this section, and shall furnish a copy 
thereof to each teacher required to give such instruction. 

(c) The members of the Board of Education, School Direc- 
tors, Trustees, or other bodies or persons having control of the 
schools of a township, village, or city, shall cause a copy of this 
section to be printed in the Manual or Handbook prepared for 
the guidance of teachers, where such Manual is in use. 


“Unfortunately, that law seems to have been generally over- 
looked, if, indeed, the school authorities in the state ever knew 
of its enactment. But now we hope it will not only be en- 
forced but that Safety First will be taught in the schools not 
only for thirty minutes each month but every day and in the 
manner so practically outlined by Dr. Payne in his book on 
“Education in Accident Prevention,” or in some other 
systematic and proper way at the same time the pupils are 
taught their letters, arithmetic, spelling and grammar. It 
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seems to me that this Congress should put its stamp of 
approval on the teaching of Safety in the public and parochial 
schools by directing the executive committee to appropriate 
five or ten thousand dollars to make it a success. I am sure 
that money expended by the Council for that purpose will 
bring the largest and quickest return of any money ever 
expended by us for any purpose, not only in substantially 
reducing the number of deaths and injuries but in bringing the 
National Safety Council to the notice of the public.” 


COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


The chance for a thorough college education will soon be 
open to qualified soldiers of the United States Army. From 
the first grade to the final collegiate degree, the way is being 
paved by the War Department, with the cooperation of 
numerous educational institutions, for a complete training in 
all academic and in many technical courses. 

By the autumn of 1921 it will be possible for more than 100 
qualified soldiers to lay aside their uniforms and enroll as 
students in as many colleges throughout the country. 

While this project is an entirely new departure for the mili- 
tary establishment, it is the result of a definitely conceived 
plan to make the Army an organization of the fullest educa- 
tional opportunity and to offer soldiers the same chance for 
mental improvement which they might secure in civil life. 

The present educational and vocational program of the 
Army, which has been in operation for more than a year, in- 
cludes elementary and secondary subjects and it is now 
possible for the soldier to obtain the equivalent of a high school 
education. The arrangement which has been made by the War 
Department and various educational institutions throughout 
the country will enable soldiers to continue their education 
with a minimum expense to themselves. 

While the project is still in a formulative stage, a sufficient 
number of colleges have offered scholarships to insure full 
opportunity for every soldier who desires these educational 
advantages. From thirty-eight institutions have come assur- 
ances that tuition and other assistance will be given students, 
fifty-two colleges have signified their ability to grant tuition 
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or a reduction in fees, while seventy-four institutions still have 
the matter under advisement and several others declare that 
they will make every effort to further the War Department’s 
plan. 

The scholarship question was first brought to the attention 
of the country’s educators through a letter addressed to the | 
presidents of the leading institutions by the Secretary of War, 
who said in part: 

“The War Department is at present engaged in putting into 
effect a carefully considered plan intended to improve the 
Army, make it more attractive to young men and demonstrate 
that it is a vital and natural part of the social organism of 
the nation. We are endeavoring to convince these young men 
that in serving in the Army they are not only performing a 
patriotic duty, but are acquiring a training in a useful trade, 
receiving the elements of an education and are having their 
characters developed. The War Department has arranged 
with the advice and assistance of some of the best.educators 
in the country, a school course for soldiers in the Army which 
includes elementary subjects, some secondary subjects and a 
system of vocational training, the equivalent of that given in 
a good civilian trade-school. This plan is in actual operation 
at the present time and about sixty per cent of the soldiers 
are availing themselves of these courses. 

“T believe that Army service may be made still more attrac- 
tive by opening to our soldiers an opportunity for higher 
education and training and it has occurred to me that one of 
the possible avenues that might be so opened is one leading to 
and through our great universities and other institutions of 
learning. A certain number of soldiers are appointed to 
cadetships at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point each year, but it is believed to be desirable to broaden 
the scope of the opportunities offered them so that those who 
wish may pursue other educational courses than that leading 
up to a commission in the Army. 

“In every regiment, camp, post and station of the United 
States Army, are to be found soldiers with ambition for such 
higher education and the ability to pursue it, but without the 
means to that end. Would it not be possible for the universi- 
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ties of our country to each establish one patriotic scholarship 
for such deserving young men? 

“This scholarship to be open only to citizens of your state 
who have served honorably through an enlistment, who have 
received a character of “Excellent” on their discharge, and who 
have been especially selected and recommended for the scholar- 
ship from among the enlisted personnel of the organizations of 
the United States Army, either serving in your state or 
allocated to it, by the commanding officers of these organi- 
zations. 

“T feel that our Country at large has never fully appreciated 
its obligation to the young men who have in peace time per- 
formed the necessary military service of the nation. The 
suggested scholarship is only one of the means I have in mind 
to, in a measure, discharge this obligation to those men 
competent to profit by it. And I will add further that the 
establishment of such patriotic scholarships at our universities 
will, I am sure, cause a spirit of emulation in the service, will 
raise our own standard of education in the Army to meet the 
requirements, and will result in mutual good and mutual 
respect of great value to the country at large. 

“T wish to make it clear that the beneficiaries of such 
scholarships shall be at liberty to take any course available at 
the institution, that they are to be entirely free from any 
further military control or discipline in this choice, or in their 
lives at the institution.” 

The following is the tentative outline of the policy to be 
followed in connection with the proposed scholarships : 

1. That eligibles for scholarships be confined to men who are 
now in the service or who will be enlisted at future date. 

2. That they will not be enrolled as students in any institu- 
tions until after their discharge from the service. 

3. That all applicants for scholarships shall be recommended 
before discharge and that the length of enlistment shall have 
no effect upon the man’s eligibility. 

4, That a standard system of testing be formulated, which 
will be general throughout the service and acceptable to all 
institutions offering scholarships. This system to be developed 
after consideration of the various standards required for 
institutions offering the scholarships. 
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The general process of qualification of the candidates ac- 
cording to the suggested plan is: (a) Recommendation to 
Corps Area Commander by immediate Commanding Officers of 
men who, after competitive opportunity, have attained the 
educational standard; (b) Selection by the Corps Area Conn. 
mander of applicants to fill existing scholarship vacancies 
after careful consideration of record, character and service. 


It is contemplated that some agency of the War Department 
will be responsible that a candidate, once enrolled in an 
institution, is followed in his career, thus morally obligating 
the Army to keep in touch with its representatives. 

In order that more complete data may be secured from the 
various institutions and in order that full opportunity to 
institute and develop suitable tests may be afforded, it has 
been decided to postpone the operation of these scholarships 
until September, 1921. 

The present plan contemplates that the applicant for a 
scholarship must be either a native of the state from which the 
scholarship is offered or a member of an organization allocated 
to that state. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE ON THRIFT 


The traits and principles and habits of saving and con- 
servation which have made woman the ideal and successful 
manager of the American home will do no less to make her 
a power in business and the affairs of the nation, according to 
The International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

In the broader phases of life now opening before the women 
of the country, the Alumnae declare it is increasingly necessary 
for them to put the homely lessons of thrift into practice. 

At the recent meeting of the Alumnae in Boston, the con- 
vention declared unanimously that the future of the nation 
largely is in the hands of the children of the present, and the 
welfare of the country demanded that the lessons of thrift 
should be brought home daily to the children both in the 
school and in the home. To that end the Federation heartily 
endorsed the Savings Movement of the Treasury Department 
and declared government securities, Savings Stamps, Treasury 
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Savings Certificates and Liberty Bonds the safest and best 
investment ever offered for the average citizen or the family 
of small means. 

The resolution read as follows: 

“Wuereas, Woman as the conservative element in the home 
has practised and taught from time immemorial the members 
of her household lessons of thrift and industry—the main 
factors in building up home life, and 

“Wuergas, In face of the economic conditions of today when 
woman is often called from the more or less restricted life of 
home to take her place in the business world as a capitalist 
or a wage-earner, it is even more necessary for her to put these 
“homely” lessons of thrift into practice, and 

“Wuereas, The future, in a large measure, lies in the hands 
of our children, these lessons so very necessary to the welfare 
of our beloved country should be brought home daily to the 
child’s mind by mothers and teachers thus forming habits of 
thrift and saving in its earliest years, and 

“Wuereas, The Government of the United States through 
the Treasury Department is offering a safe and simple method 
of investing even the small savings of children through the 
purchase of Thrift Stamps, Saving Certificates, Liberty Bonds, 
etc., and 

“Wuereas, This is the best investment ever opened to the 
average citizen or to the family of small means; therefore be it 

“Resotvep, That the members of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae in Biennial Convention assembled do 
hereby endorse the program of the Savings Division of the 
United States Treasury and pledge their hearty cooperation in 
all that it entails in the laudable effort to check our national 
tendency to waste and extravagance; and be it further 

“Resotvep, That the members of the various Alumnae Asso- 
ciations in the Federation be requested to interest anew the 
teachers and pupils of their respective schools—themselves a 
striking monument to the THRIFT of our Catholic people— 
in the purchase of government securities.” 
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Second Prize 
WHY I LIKE TEACHING 
Evizaspetu Parpee, New Haven, Conn. 


Before choosing any profession as a life work the advantages 
it offers and the disadvantages to be encountered, should be 
considered. In every career one finds both. I like school 
teaching because I believe that, more than in any other profes- 
sion, the advantages accruing far outweigh the objections. 

I have an inquiring mind, a thirst for knowledge, a desire 
constantly to try out in practice the ideas found in books; in 
other words to reduce to a scientific basis the theories that I 
think ought to work for the improvement of the rising genera- 
tion. And nowhere is the opportunity afforded as in the school- 
room. 

There, too, is offered the most interesting study in the world, 
—the development of the human mind. 

The work cannot become monotonous or routine, for each 
day brings new problems. And for every subject presented 
there are almost as many different mental reactions as there 
are minds. 

Another reason for my preference for teaching is found 
in the fact that longer vacations are given than in any other 
profession. The teacher has time and opportunity to seek new 
scenes; to rest and relax; as to follow courses of study at 
some summer school, under inspiring and enthusiastic pro- 
fessors who re-arouse zeal and ambition. And in addition to 
the ten weeks’ vacation in the summer (the usual business 
position affords three) there are the Christmas and Easter 
holidays that give time for pause and readjustment at just 
the seasons when one feels this need, though people engaged 
in other lines of work are usually busiest at those times. 

Again, the compensation (under the salary increase given in 
almost all parts of the country recently) compares favorably 
with that offered to women in other professions. Experience 
has shown that the brilliant woman, here as elsewhere, wins 
recognition, financial and otherwise; and in no field is there 
greater opportunity for the development of initiative. 

Finally, if we believe that the greatest among us is he who 
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serves best, we find in the teaching profession an opportunity 
for all of us to achieve greatness. I believe that no one— 
neither the parent nor the pastor—fills, under our present 
scheme of life, so useful a place in society as does the teacher. 
He or she not only teaches “reading and writing and 
’rithmetic,” but is called on to supply instruction in morals, 
manners, and training that children should get in the home, 
but in many instances do not receive from their busy or care- 
less parents. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


If you should ask the average mother of a family to play for 
you even a simple folk song or a waltz, what would her answer 
be? This is a conundrum which should interest all parents, 
and why? Because so much musical education is impractical. 

I once heard a father complain that he had spent a thousand 
dollars in order to have Anita learn “Pussy’s Waltz”— and 
that she soon forgot it! 

Josef Hoffman says that music is a spiritual influence, and 
we all admit that it is a social asset as well. Imagine a party 
without music! Could we dance to a soundless accompani- 
ment? Why have young girls “taken” so many lessons, if they 
do not make use of them when a need arises? 

Music is a language of sound. Every home needs music. 
Children are happier and healthier when they go to sleep or 
wake up singing. The ancient Greeks gave music the first 
place in the education of little children and modern educators 
are beginning to do the same. Musical games, folk dancing, 
and good songs add to the happiness of little children, and 
every mother should be able to play simple songs. 

The reason who so much money has been spent without 
results is because many musicians teach children noisy, rapid 
“pieces” with which to impress the listener. Parents have 
wanted to “show off” their children, and teachers have catered 
to parents. The children were bored—and stopped this 
artificial process as soon as they could. 

A young girl, if she is not forced to “perform,” can learn to 
apply the principles of melody, rhythm and harmony in a few 
years. The woman who can sing, play, and harmonize 
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simple music has a means of expression which soothes the 
irritants of life, both for herself and others. Who cares 
whether she ever plays difficult music, if she can play some 
beautiful ballads and folk songs and perhaps some of the 
simpler classics? Her father, her husband and her children 
will feel the spiritualizing influence of music every day. The 
music that fills the minds of children in a more or less 
unconscious way makes for continual joy and harmony. I 
know a family of five children who were brought up with music 
as a natural environment. There was no talk of special per- 
formances, but music was substituted for the small discussions 
and irritating household arguments common in most homes— 
“Let’s sing” was the natural exclamation when they were 
gathered together, or “Mother is going to play for us that 
Beethoven Minuet. Let’s all keep quiet, because Beethoven is 
80 satisfying.” 

In this whirling civilization of ours, when scarcely anyone 
stops to think, to say nothing of actually listening to the still 
small voice, music enters as an angel that stands ready to serve 
us in making life more harmonious. 

Mrs. Harriet Ayers Seymour, 
Director, The Seymour School of Music. 
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Food for the Sick and the Well. How to Select it and how to 
Cook it. By Margaret J. Thompson, R.N. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1920. Pp. ix+82. 


In his Introduction to this little volume Dr. William Gerry 
Morgan, of Washington, D. C., has this to say: “This prac- 
tical little volume of recipes and suggestions on diet has been 
prepared at the earnest solicitation of the author’s many 
friends and of the physicians who have entrusted to her care 
many of their patients. 

“Miss Thompson has had years of experience in the care and 
feeding of the sick, and during all that time she has been a 
close and earnest student of dietetics from a practical stand- 
point. 

“Every line within the covers of this book gives utterance to 
a truth which has been proved over and over again by the se- 
vere test of practical experience. 

“The housewife, 1s well as the physician and the nurse, will 
find in this volume a daily valuable help and guide in feeding 
those who are in ill health, as well as those who are trying 
to keep well.” 





The Right Rev. Edward Dominic Fenwick, O.P., Founder of 
the Dominicans in the United States, Pioneer Missionary 
in Kentucky, Apostle of Ohio; First Bishop of Cincinnati, 
by Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M., Washington, 
D.C.: The Dominicana, 487 Michigan Avenue, 1920. Pp. 473. 


The personality and the achievements of Bishop Fenwick 
possess many claims to the thoughtful consideration of every 
citizen of this country, but to this may be added many peculiar 
claims to the love and veneration of our Catholic people. The 
life of the prelate should, therefore, reach a large reading 
public even if the volume did nothing more than present a life- 
like portrait of one of the most lovable characters who labored 
to build up the Church in this country. But the learned author 
has done very much more for us than this. While presenting 
us with a biography he has left nothing undone to bring to 
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light a multitude of historical facts which had become obscured 
in the century that have elapsed since the days when Father 
Fenwick searched out the isolated Catholics through the 
wildernesses of the Middle West. The items of knowledge which 
Father O’Daniel traces back to their original sources in the 
archives of Europe and this country will prove of value not 
only for those who love and admire the saintly bishop of whom 
he writes, but for those who may wish to gain a clear con- 
ception of the pioneer days and of the hardships and pri- 
vations undergone by the pioneer settlers no less than by their 
devoted shepherds. 

Perhaps nowhere in the volume does the candor, good judg- 
ment and historical sense of the author show to greater ad- 
vantage than in the chapter entitled “An Unpleasantness.” 
There is to be found in it no trace of bitterness nor of par- 
tisanship, although the reader will admit that there would 
have been some excuse for a Dominican Father, writing of 
these events, to speak with warmth in places. Of course to 
do so would not be scholarly and Father O’Daniel is pre- 
eminently the scholar. All who have read the biography of 
Rey. Charles Nerinckx should read this chapter, from which 
we quote the opening paragraphs. 

“We must now, much to our regret, discuss at some length 
the unpleasantness between these early Dominicans and 
Fathers Badin and Nerinckx, to which reference has been made 
in previous chapters. Of itself, the misunderstanding deserves 
no more than a casual reference in the life of the first Bishop 
of Cincinnati. But unfortunately the author of the first bi- 
ography of Rev. Charles Nerinckx has made a mountain out of 
the affair. 

“Nor is this all. Following the one-sided presentation of the 
case found in the letters of Fathers Badin and Nerinckx, that 
biographer not only gives his readers to understand that the 
blame for the troubles which those two zealous priests ex- 
perienced in Kentucky is largely to be laid at the door of 
Bishop Fenwick and his companions in religion, but also in- 
sinuates that the charges of officiousness, of want of zeal and 
laxity, both religious and ministerial, may justly be imputed 
to them. For forty years, this unfair and unjust representa- 
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tion of the unpleasantness has gone its rounds, receiving all 
too wide acquaintance and tarnishing the fair names of men 
who have deserved well of the American Church. Under these 
circumstances, we feel constrained, much as we dislike to do 
so, to devote an entire chapter to an incident in the Bishop’s 
life which, otherwise, we could have honored merely with a 
passing note.” 

Did the present volume accomplish nothing more than to 
right this wrong it would have been well worthy of a place 
in the history of the Catholic Church of the United States. We 
are not presented with a special defence of Bishop Fenwick 
nor of the early Dominicans. They had no need of such a 
defence. But the whole situation is placed before the reader 
who is thus enabled to judge for himself. The Jansenistic 
rigorism of Fathers Badin and Nerinckx no longer makes an 
appeal to the Catholic mind, but it does serve to thrown light 
on many things that puzzled. the ordinary pious Catholic of a 
few decades ago. Well-meaning people who are over rigorous 
or who, instead of being animated by the broad tolerance of 
the Catholic Church, are controlled by the narrow bitterness 
of the Scribe and Pharisee or of the Jansenist, have always 
waged relentless war upon those of their fellow religionists 
who look upon human nature and its ways with kindlier eyes. 
To indulge in a dance, however innocent, meant to the Jansen- 
ist entering upon the broad way of destruction. This, indeed, 
was followed so far by some members of this troublesome per- 
version of Catholic belief that at times we find men speaking 
in the name of the Catholic Church, but of course without 
authority, condemning the kiss, lip to lip, of man and wife. 
Contemplating human unworthiness, these men would permit 
the faithful Holy Communion only at rare intervals or when 
the law absolutely required it. No one familiar with the 
Jansenistic attitude will be surprised that Fathers Nerinckx 
and Badin were often scandalized at the really Catholic atti- 
tude of the Dominican Fathers who labored with them and 
with no less zeal than theirs for the upbuilding of the Catholic 
Church in Kentucky and Ohio. Nor need anyone be surprised 
to find that the abuse and recrimination was to be found on 
the side of the rigorists; the real Catholic is usually denounced 
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and seldom does he denounce in return. It will be a conso- 
lation to many to realize that what they may have suffered 
in this respect has been the common experience of the great 
body of Catholics at all times and in all stations in life. The 
following paragraph is typical of this difference in attitude 
not only between the Belgian missionaries and the Dominicans, 
but between the Jansenist or the rigorist and real Catholics 
everywhere. 

“Not in a single line of his early letters—and they are 
_ many—does the zealous Belgian missionary (for truly zealous 
he was) speak a kind word of the friars. It is, therefore, 
passing strange to see the author of Father Nerinckx’s first 
life, with the documents before him—he cites none to prove 
the statement—write: ‘Fathers Badin and Nerinckx had 
hailed their advent with genuine delight, and gave unsparing 
and oft-repeated praise to these new co-laborers.’ With all 
it is worthy of note that, if Fenwick’s apostolic labors were 
placed on one scale pan of the balance and those of Nerinckx 
on the other, great and fruitful as these latter surely were, 
those versed in the ecclesiastical history of Kentucky and Ohio 
cannot doubt that the beam would tip in the friar’s favor.” 

Father Nerinckx’s religious bias was reinforced by many 
other currents which did not tend to increase his good feel- 
ings towards his fellow-missionaries. “No sooner had the 
Father arrived in Kentucky than the people, because of the 
undue rigor to which they were subjected by their missionaries, 
flocked to them from far and wide for the reception of the 
sacraments. This, as may be seen from his own letters, Father 
Nerinckx, pious as he was, could not bear with equanimity; 
nor can there be any doubt that his pique added poignancy to 
his pen.” Father Nerinckx’s temper was not improved, it 
would seem, by the assignment of his best parish to the Domi- 
nican Fathers. Another circumstance tending in the same 
direction is thus stated by Father O’Daniel. “Father Badin 
was a Frenchman; Father Nerinckx a Belgian. Three of the 
Dominicans were British. The other was an American; but 
he was of English origin and had spent the greater part of 
his life abroad with Englishmen. Nearly all the people in 
Kentucky were Americans, but of English descent. Now, ex- 
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perience and history both teach us that different nationalities 
are often as so many misfitting cogs that prevent even the 
mill of Christ from running smoothly. This is why we have 
had friction in church circles through all the country, where 
foreigners have gathered in sufficient numbers to give play to 
national prejudices. Documents leave no room for doubt that 
such an influence had its part in the disagreement of which 
we speak. Father Nerinckx’s letters show that with his love 
of God he joined an intense attachment to his countrymen. 
This led to the desire of surrounding himself with clergymen 
from his native land, and caused him to conceive the plan of 
making at least a part of Kentucky a mission principally if 
not entirely in charge of Belgian priests. One cannot in rea- 
son blame him for so laudable an aim. But when he suffered 
himself, as he certainly did, to be so incensed at the Domin- 
icans whose presence was an obstacle to his purpose, as to 
decry them in all manner of ways, he cannot be freed from 
censure. This is all the more true because these friars had 
gone to Kentucky at the earnest solicitation of Bishop Carroll, 
who had promised them to that desolate part of his diocese 
before Father Nerinckx arrived in America.” 

The clear exposition of Jansenistic tendencies and their prac- 
tical effect upon the people of Kentucky will make this chapter 
valuable apart altogether from the relative merits of the 
Belgian missionaries and the early Dominicans. This book 
deserves a very wide circulation. It is an exceedingly valu- 
able contribution to the Catholic literature of this country. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 





Ethics General and Special, by Owen A. Hill, S. J., Ph. D., 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. xiv+414. 
The opening statement of the author’s preface contains some 
assertions that, whether true or not, will seem rather sweeping 
in their generalization. “The whole trouble with all modern 
philosophy is rank subjectivism, and subjectivism is, perhaps, 
most destructive in the domain of ethics. Protestantism and 
modern philosophy grow on the same tree, and the root of the 
tree is subjectivism. This fact accounts for all the atheism, 
all the materialism, all the socialism in the world. It is to 
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blame for all the irreligion, all the injustice, all the tyranny 
now affecting large and small nations; and the World War did 
not settle matters, the Peace Conference, in spite of all its 
good intentions, practically left things where it found them. 
Evils persevere as long as their causes; and till men think right, 
till modern philosophy is killed from men’s minds, till Scho- 
lastic philosophy gets everywhere the hearing it deserves, 
these evils, far from being eliminated, will prosper, and grow 
and multiply.” 

What a terrible think subjectivism is! It would seem to be 
much worse than T.N.T. It behooves all of us to thoroughly 
investigate the realms of our minds lest any of it should be 
found lingering in unfrequented corners. If this is the sole 
source of all the evils in the world, we will be right with 
heaven and earth and with our fellowman just as soon as we 
see the last of it, no matter what our other tendencies may 
be or what our actions. Yet surely this is not the meaning 
for the book to which this is a preface is a text-book on ethics 
and must be calm, philosophical and judicious in its treatment 
of the great underlying principles of conduct. It would seem 
to be dangerous at tiems to take prefaces too seriously, lest 
they should keep us from reading good books. | 





Libri Sancti Patricii, The Latin Writings of St. Patrick; 
a revised text by N. J. D. White, D.D. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1918. Pp. 32. 

This little paper-covered pamphlet gives us all that we have 
of St. Patrick’s Latin writings (The Confessio and Epistola), 
in the latest revised version made necessary by new light from 
the Paris Ms., P. It contains neither notes nor introduction, 
but abundant information on these writings may be obtained 
by consulting Dr. Gwynn’s Introduction to his edition of the 
Book of Armagh, published by the Royal Irish Academy in 
1913, and to Dr. White’s Introduction to the first critical 
edition of the Latin writings of St. Patrick (Proceedings, 
R. I. A., XXV, C., 7), 1905. 


Roy J. DEFERRARI. 








